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Truscon’s complete line of quality building products 
of steel—steel windows and doors, metal laths, steel 
joists, roofdeck, structural steel, and a host of 
others—blanket the requirements of the building in- 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


these new, 
patented 





WINDOWS 


have many important features 


MAXIMUM VISIBILITY @ WEATHERTIGHT e 


RUSTPROOF — NO PAINTING 


RATTLEPROOF e@ EASY TO OPERATE ¢@ STURDY 


For both health and comfort, efficient control of air 
and temperature is essential —in schools, hospitals 
and public buildings. Permatite Windows — in 
bronze or aluminum—offer an important contribu- 


tion to the solution of these problems. 


Permatite Windows are weathertight. Their new, 
patented, metal weatherstripping forms an efficient 


seal—no air, rain or dust can enter. Exhaustive engi- 


WINDOWS 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 





34-19 Tenth Street 





REVOLVING DOORS::+ TABLETS 


neering tests indicate—for both casement and 
double hung—an unprecedented resistance to air 
infiltration. This feature makes them ideal for air- 
conditioned buildings. In winter these windows 


assure a considerable saving in fuel costs. 


The high quality of workmanship and materials, 
and excellence of design, make Permatite Windows 


suitable for all types of public buildings; they will 


* ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
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PRECISION GRADING 


UNIFORMLY SPACED 


’ EAGLE “Chemi- Sealed” TURQUOISE <~@s 6B 
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sets a new standard of accurate grading in drawing pencils, because 
each of the 17 degrees is scientifically compounded from a separate 
formula of graphite and clay. The chart below indicates the uniform 


increase, from 6B to 9H, in the clay content which controls the grading. 








i THIS CHART SHOWS THE 
RELATIVE AMOUNT OF CLAY 
ii} IN THE 17 LEAD FORMULAS 

















~~ 6B 5B 48 3B 2B B HB F H 2H 3H 4H 5H 6H 7H BH 9H 
Extra point strength is built in by the patented, super bonding proc- 


ess in which lead and wood are so inseparably welded that they 


combine their strength against breakage. Extra smoothness is RE 4H 





achieved by first impregnating the lead with a secret mixture of 
rare waxes so that. every graphite particle glides on a film of 
lubricant — then permanently sealing these waxes in the == 5H 
lead by the same super bonding process. 
To test these Turquoise superiorities in your own 


draughting room, send for free sample in any grade, ISE Sets 6H 
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WRITE FOR TEST SAMPLE TO EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 EAST 18TH ST., N. Y. C. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Keach’s-eye View 
of Boston in April 


Boston morning papers of April 15th 
announced the sale of the Rogers and 
Walker buildings of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for the purpose of erecting a 
new home office building. The assessed 
value of the land is $2,050,000 of 
which $111,000 is on the buildings, 
and the actual transfer of the prop- 
erty will take place early in 1938. 
Meanwhile a new structure will rise 
in the Tech group, to house the De- 
partment of Architecture when it 
goes to Cambridge. 

The disappearance of Rogers will 
be something of a blow to us who 
knew the. old Technology, which 
wasn’t so bad a place. Walker might 
not have been seriously missed by the 
architects, but Rogers has a_ great 
character of its own and unforgettable 
associations. Many an _ illustrious ar- 
chitect attending the A.I.A conven- 
tion next month will get his final view 
of the last two remaining buildings of 
“Boston Tech.” Already it takes a good 
man to stand at the corner of Stuart 
Street and Trinity Place and recon- 
struct the pre-war scene in his mind’s 
eye, when Pierce and the Engineering 
buildings flanked the Place between 
the Hotel Westminster, and the Union 
of pleasant memory. There in 1916 
the department’s famous wooden I 
beam was carried out under a man’s 
arm and moved to 491 Boylston 
Street, for Rogers had become the new 
architectural headquarters. Now it 
will have to be toted to Cambridge, 
and one feels about as he does when 
the old homestead is torn down and 
the favorite bathtub of his youth 
stands rubbish-filled on the lawn. 

Relative to the convention, Pres- 
ident Richmond of the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club informs me that the 
clubhouse will be available for small 
gatherings of visiting architects, such 
as class groups of old Tech and Har- 
vard men, if they care to use it. 

There is said to be almost no other 
architectural course in the country, 
except at the B.A.C., where the orders 
are still treated with something of the 
respect that they have known, with 
interruptions, for one or two thou- 
sand years. In this club, on April 14th, 


a great protagonist of the New Ar- 
chitecture spoke to a house that was 
full to clinging room only. Professor 
Walter Gropius opened his dissertation 
with the statement which is herewith 
summarized: “Today we are in a 
position to prove conclusively that 
the outward form of modern architec - 
ture and design is not the whim of a 
few architects or artists hungry tor 
innovation, but the inevitable prod- 
uct of the intellectual, social, and 
technical conditions of our age. The 
transformation from manual to 
machine production so preoccupied 
humanity for a century that instead 
of pressing forward to tackle the real 
problems of design, men were long 
content with borrowed styles and 
formulistic decorations. A new con- 
ception of building, based on realities, 
has developed and with it has come 
a new and changed perception of 
space. It dawned that an architect 
cannot hope to realize his ideas un- 
less he is able to influence the general 
production of his country, its trade 
and industry, in such a way that a 
new manner, a new school results, 
which succeeds in acquiring authori- 
tative significance.” 

One wonders what the solid citizens 
of the building trades would think 
if they but realized the unremitting 
intellectual discipline an architect sets 
for himself in resolving confused 
problems and striving for perfections, 
in the relation of architecture to life. 

Speaking of the Club recalls that 
spring has started popping and another 
crop of Rotch finalists has been 
picked; that someone is about to win 
a ticket to as pleasant a pair of years 
as he’ll know. Somewhere, in any given 
instant, at least a dozen architects are 
thinking of the Deux Magots or the 
Albergo Palumbo. 

A party of sociologically minded 
architectural men recently made a 
sortie from the office of Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn to study nocturnal con- 
ditions in and about Scollay Square. 
All of them returned essentially in- 
tact and delivered  dispassionately 
scientific reports. An investigation is 
now afoot, under Chairman Robert 
MacIntosh, to determine the secret de- 
gree of honest relish experienced by 
the gentlemen in their contact with 
strip-tease and low comedians. One 
thing is certain, that they failed mis- 
erably in gathering printed evidence, 
because no one dared to negotiate for 
the series of indecent poses given away 
with every five-cent Nestle bar. 

Jack May Jr., mountaineer, skier, 
late of architecture, and recently in 
the fish business on Cape Cod, is sail- 
ing for Europe with his skis. 

Frank Whearty discloses, among 
other matters, a sound old custom of 
hair cutting during a waxing moon. 
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The business is all hooked up with 
metaphysics, but doesn’t attempt to 
solve the injustice done to the ton- 
sorial artist in making his trade sea- 
sonal. 

Freddy Witton’s tape worm has just 
had triplets. 


A.1.A. Backs 
W agner-Steagall Bill 


Passage of the Wagner-Steagall low 
rent housing bill is urged by the 
Housing Committee of the American 
Institute of Architects, of which Wal- 
ter R. McCornack of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is chairman. Six reasons for favoring 
the measure were advanced by Mr. 
McCornack in a letter to Senator 
Hugo L. Black, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

“First,” the letter says, “we feel 
that no real advance in housing will 
be made until some centralized author- 
ity such as set up in the Bill is created, 
which will be in a position to make 
the proper research and to encourage 
the formation of housing authorities 
throughout the United States. Those 
interested in housing will then have a 
group with authority to whom they 
can go with constructive suggestions. 

“Second, we do not believe that the 
United States can much longer defer 
an attack on the question of sub- 
standard dwellings for the millions of 
people in America who are not prop- 
erly housed. The country cannot af- 
ford to have any great percentage of 
its population living in quarters unfit 
for habitation and many governments 
have fallen because they have neg~ 
lected the welfare of a large number 
of their citizens. 


“Third, the present housing bill de- 
centralizes housing and places it in the 
hands of responsible local groups 
where it rightly belongs. 

“Fourth, capital subsidy has been 
eliminated which we believe will bring 
about, through the subsidy proposed, 
a much better control of the rents. 

“Fifth, from reliable information 
we find that there are so many families 
with incomes below $1,000 who can- 
not, therefore, afford to pay a rental 
above $15 per month, that we do not 
believe the Housing Act will in any 
way interfere with private industry. 
In fact, we believe it will eventually 
act as a stimulant to private capital 
by setting up a definite line of de- 
marcation between public and private 
housing. 

“Sixth, we believe that there will be 
great advantage in a centralized au- 
thority which has power to carry out 
extended research in all the fields 
which are interrelated in housing.” 
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Sealex V eltone Floor, in Newark office of 
International Business Machines Corp. 







BEAUTIFUL, modern floor is 
a definite business asset to your 







clients. And that’s only one of the rea- 






sons why leading architects every- 






where are specifying Sealex Linoleum 





for commercial installations. 






Another is the strong economy appeal 
of Sealex Floors. Quickly installed 
with no costly preparatory work, 













they keep on saving money year after 






SC mM wane 


year—never need refinishing. More- 






over, their perfectly smooth, sanitary 






surface makes cleaning simple and 






inexpensive. 






Installed by authorized contractors, 






Sealex Linoleum is backed by a guar- 






anty bond fully covering the value of 








workmanship and materials. Write 

In the American Airways waiting room at Newark airport, another Sealex Veltone 
Floor is attractively set off with the company’s insignia— 

carried out in Sealex Plain Linoleums. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


Ly om oul /( hall 


us for details now! 

















Alexander Richter’s 
Washington Notes 


Those who lament the public disin- 
terest in the Fine Arts should come to 
Washington. What they would read 
in the papers or hear in the streets— 
or even in the sacred halls of Con- 
gress — would cause them to cease 
their lamentations. 

The Jefferson Memorial controversy 
has divided the city as no other single 
issue since the Civil War. The League 
for Progress in Architecture (they 
started the scrap) has lined up a for- 
midable and articulate group of allies. 
That august institution, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution opposing 
the Tidal Basin site. Another, and 
possibly even a more potent group— 
The Washington Board of Trade— 
also went on record as opposing the 
selected site. In addition, four Citizens 
Associations (of considerable impor- 
tance on the Washington scene) added 
their protests. It is important to note 
that all these groups based their oppo- 
sition on the alleged destruction of 
the Japanese cherry trees that en- 
circle the Basin and are responsible for 
so many of Washington’s visitors in 
the spring. 

In the House, Representative Bryan 
Scott of California denounced the de- 
sign and the method of selecting the 
Architect. Congressman Wearin of 
Iowa has proposed a resolution calling 
for an open competition for the de- 
sign of the Memorial. He has stated 
that his chief concern is that “one ar- 
chitect” (which must mean John 
Russell Pope) “is getting too much 
leeway to imprint his ideas of Amer- 


ican Architecture on this generation.” 

But the defenders of the Memorial 
have rallied to its defense. Represen- 
tative John Boylan (the godfather of 
the plan) publicly denounced the 
critics on the floor of the House. De- 
fending the choice of the site, he said 
that the Memorial completes the five 
cardinal points in L’Enfant’s cruci- 
form design of the Mall (in this he 
was challenged by the chairman of 
the A.I.A. committee on the L’Enfant 
Plan, who stated that L’Enfant never 
meant to have a memorial building on 
the proposed site). He defended his 
choice of Architect Pope by claiming 
that Pope was the designer of the 
Lincoln Memorial (?), the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial, etc., etc. The 
battle is still waging furiously with a 
public meeting scheduled for April 
26 in the House hearing rooms in 
which all interested groups have been 
asked to participate. 

Architectural criticism has always 
been by the very few—and_ those 
rarely architects. Thus Ruskin looked 
at architecture through ethical eyes— 
Taine through historical—and Mum- 
ford views the architectural scene 
with the myopic vision of the social 
reformist. The pendulum has swung— 
and architectural criticism, in Wash- 
ington at least, is being indulged in by 
the man in the street who usually 
knows what he likes. 

Things must be picking up, because 
quite a number of architects and en- 
gineers from various government de- 
partments are resigning to enter em- 
ployment or practice in their native 
habitats. Bill Cobb left several weeks 
ago to rejoin a former employer in 
Chicago. Bill Vladeck has gone back 


to New York. Donal McLaughlin, the 
well known architectural brush 
swinger at Resettlement Administra- 
tion, on receipt of an offer from a 
New York firm, wired acceptance, re- 
signed from Resettlement, got married 
and sailed for Miami and points south 
on a honeymoon cruise, all in one week. 

The residential building boom here 
continues—most of it, unfortunately, 
without benefit of architect. There is 
comparatively little unemployment 
among architectural men, as most of 
the well established firms are moder- 
ately busy with apartment and busi- 
ness construction, while the younger 
practitioners are busy remodelling 
store fronts, converting old mansions 
to small apartments, and all that. De- 
partment stores have been proving a 
fertile field for architects recently. 
Since the advent of the New Deal 
(which added about twenty per cent 
to the city’s population) they have 
all been doing a land office business. 
Right now a good many of them are 
making considerable additions to their 
floor areas, evidently believing that 
the New Dealers are here to stay. 


Information Wanted 


Writer preparing glossary of Early 
American and Colonial architectural 
terms solicits such data from archi- 
tects and antiquarians. Names applied 
to obscure portions, peculiar character- 
istics, and methods of construction, as 
well as the more frequently used 
terms are also sought. Any human in- 
terest or local color in their connec- 
tion is wanted. Please give compre- 
hensive descriptions and definitions. 
EUGENE SaRTAIN SMITH 

152 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





A drawing by William Lescaze, showing the outward aspect of his design for the proposed new Brooklyn Children’s Museum 


building. The design has been approved by the New York Park Department and the Fine Arts Commission 
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-.-the architect specified 
J-M “Shake” Textured 
Asbestos Shingles... 
fireproof, imperishable, 
and weather-resistant... 


Not until you actually touch these 
Johns-Manv ille Asbestos Shingles, do 
you realize they are not made of wood. 
That's how faithfully they reproduce 
the charm and texture of old, hand- 
split “shakes”! 

Johns- Manville has recaptured this 
traditional beauty in a modern ma- 
terial . . . asbestos-cement. By the 
very nature of this composition, J-M 
Asbestos Shingles cannot burn, rot or 
wear out, and they require no paint 
to preserve their lasting charm. 
Throughout the years, their virtual 
freedom from maintenance will prove 
an important factor in minimizing 
upkeep on this house. 

If you wish detailed information 
about any Johns-Manville Building 
Materials, write Johns-Manville, 
22 KE. 40th Street, New York City. 


* 





GIVE YOUR CLIENTS THE ADVANTAGES OF TRIPLE INSULATION. 

The J-M Asbestos Shingles described above are one of the materials 

- used in a Triple-Insulated House. This is a J-M development de- 

signed to permanently protect homes against fire, weather and 

@ wear. It assures owners of maximum all-weather comfort, minimum 

maintenance and fuel bills. Triple insulation involves no new or 

untried methods. It is adaptable to any type of house design. 

Simply specify: J-M Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles; Ful-Thik 

Super Batts of J-M Rock Wool for insulating attics and sidewalls; 

J-M Steeltex, the reinforcing plaster base for walls and ceilings. 



















































Johns-Manville 
JM 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles + Dee- 
orative Asbestos Wall Boards « Insulating 
Boards « Home Insulation « Steeltex + As- 


phalt Tile Flooring, Acoustical Material, ete, 








F.A.E.C.T. Will Hold 
Housing Discussions 


A series of discussions by leading 
housing officials and other authorities 
on recent developments in the housing 
field will be sponsored by the Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists, and Technicians at the Federa- 
tion’s school at 114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 

On May 24th Simon Breines, Ar- 
chitect and Housing Critic, will speak 
on “Labor’s Position.” “Housing Ad- 
ministration” will be the title of 
Warren J. Vinton’s lecture on May 
31st. Mr. Vinton is Chief of Research, 
of the Resettlement Administration. 
Frederick Allen of the Real Estate 
Department of the Bowery Savings 
Bank will talk on “Housing Finance” 
on June 7th. Norman Brown, Editor 
of the Real Estate Record, will discuss 
the “Operation of Private Enterprise” 
on June 14th. On June 21st Albert 
Mayer will give a lecture entitled the 
‘New Architectural Set-up for Mod- 
ern Living.” Mr. Mayer is an archi- 
tect of the Resettlement Division. 
Henry C. Churchill, who holds a posi- 
tion similar to that of Mr. Mayer, has 
chosen “Organization of Planning 
Criteria” as the title of his lecture 
which will be held on June 28th. The 
“Organization of the Construction 
Industry” will be the title of A. C. 
Shire’s lecture. Mr. Shire is Technical 
Editor of the Architectural Forum 
and will talk on July Sth. The last of 
the speeches, on July 12th, will be 
given by Abraham Goldfeld, Manager, 
Lavanburg Homes, and will concern 
“Planning for Use.” 

The fee for the full series of lec- 
tures is $3. A single session costs 50c 
and the time is 8:30 in the evening. 


Something About the 
Great Lakes Ex position 


“The Making of a Nation,” which 
will occupy some 100,000 square feet 
in the Lakeside Exhibition hall, will 
be the central theme for this year’s 
Great Lakes Exposition and will con- 
sist of hundreds of working models, 
dioramas, and raw material displays 
that will depict the growth of Amer- 
ica. Topmost of these exhibits will be 
a series of murals designed by Juan B. 
Larrinaga and the largest contour map 
ever constructed of the Great Lakes. 

Other new features will be the 
‘““Aquacade,” a musical marine ex- 
travaganza with a cast of 500; a large 
Florida exhibit; and a trailer city to 
accommodate visiting tourists who 


tow their homes around with them. 

Word has also been received from 
Cleveland that the entire Exposition 
will be ready two weeks before the 
opening date of May 29th next. 


1939 World’s Fair News 


The award of architectural commis- 
sions for three exhibit halls relating to 
food products was announced on April 
22nd by Grover Whalen, Exposition 
President. 

The buildings will cost about $800,- 
000, and will bring the number of 
Fair Structures which have reached, 
or passed, the stage of architectural 
design to twelve. One of the new 
buildings will contain a “focal ex- 
hibit” tying in by means of a pan- 
orama the story of food with the 
theme of the Fair—‘Building the 
World of Tomorrow.” The other two 
buildings will be devoted to beverages 
and fisheries. 

The food focal building, which 
will also contain space for private ex- 
hibitors, will be designed by a group 
of five New York architects: Morris 
Ketchum, Richard Boring Snow, Philip 
L. Goodwin, Eric Kebbon, and Ed- 
ward D. Stone. 

The architectural contract for the 
beverage building went to M. W. Del 
Gaudio of New York and Aspinwall 
& Simpson of Great Neck, L. I. Leon- 
ard Schultze and Archibald Manning 
Brown, both of New York, received 
the architectural commissions for the 
International Fisheries Building. 

Under the present plans, the fish- 
eries building will house everything 
from a fish dinner to a graphic de- 
piction of whaling, sealing, pearl 
diving, and sponge gathering. It will 
contain a large pond stocked with 
various species of fish which will be 
made the scene of casting contests, 
cormorant fishing as carried on in the 
Orient, kayak fishing, spear fishing, 
and bow and arrow fishing. 


N.Y.U. Announces Summer 


Course in Housing 


In keeping with the broader signifi- 
cance taken on by the housing move- 
ment and the shortage of trained 
workers in this field, New York Uni- 
versity is offering summer sessions in 
housing, community planning, and 
low-rental housing management. 

These courses are designed partic- 
ularly for students concerned with the 
broader implications of these impor- 
tant subjects in their social, economic, 
legislative and administrative phases, 
thus supplying a background for 
housing and planning which will be 
helpful to the sociologist, economist, 
social worker, architect, engineer or 
business manager of real property who 
plans to work in this field of the 
building industry. 

For application blanks and other in- 
formation, address the Admissions 
Office, School of Architecture and Al- 
lied Arts, New York University, 1071 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1.E.§.-Beaux-Arts Prize 
Winner Announced 


C. Preston Andrade, Jr., an architec- 
tural student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was awarded the first 
prize of $300.00 by a Jury of thirty- 
eight prominent architects and illum- 
inating engineers in the sixth annual 
I.E.S.-Beaux-Arts competition, spon- 
sored jointly by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design of New York 
City. He won over 155 entrants from 
the leading universities and architects’ 
ateliers throughout the country at the 
Judgment which was held at the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design on 
April 13th. 

Second prize of $200.00 went to 
Raleigh T. Daniel, student at the 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. Third prize of 
$100.00 was awarded to Robert B. 
Little of the University of Illinois. 
Four prizes of $50.00 each went to 
Lester Cohen, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; E. Frank Zipp, University of 
Pennsylvania; W. R. Richardson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and M. O. Urbahn 
of Yale University. 

Indicating a new school of thought 
in the design of hotel ballrooms and 
banquet halls, the problem this year 
called for the creation of a hotel in- 
terior that would serve with equal 
facility for three distinct purposes: 
(1) as a convention room where spe- 
cial assemblies and lectures can be 
held; (2) as a ballroom for relatively 
small and private social gatherings; 
and (3) as a banquet hall where 
lunches and dinners can be served. 

It is reported that the designs were 
exceptionally good this year and pre- 
sented a hard task to the jury. 

Representing the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society’s Prize Committee on 
the Jury of Awards were H. E. 
D’Andrade, Manager of the Lighting 
Bureau of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, Chairman; Dean J. W. Barker 
of Columbia University, and H. H. 
Magdsick, Manager of the Commercial 
Engineering Section of the General 
Electric’s Incandescent Lamp Depart- 
ment at Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Beaux-Arts Committee was 
headed by Otto Teegen, prominent 
New York architect, formerly asso- 
ciated with the late Joseph Urban, and 
included such well-known New York 
architects as Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
J. Andre Fouilhoux, Julian Clarence 
Levi, Edward Stone, T. Merrill Pren- 
tice, A. Musgrave Hyde, Allmon 
Fordyce, William E. Shepherd, Fred- 
erick G. Frost; together with the fol- 
lowing Philadelphia architects: Harry 
Sternfeld, J. Roy Carroll, Jr., C. 
Clark Zantzinger, Jr. In all, thirty- 
eight architects and illuminating en- 
gineers formed the Jury of Awards. 











New England Manufacturers 
1 of Building Materials and Equipment 


join in extending a cordial welcome to the 
distinguished delegates and members com- 
ing from all parts of the country to the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ CONVENTION 
in Boston, June 1-4, 1937 


and invite their interest in the 
progress of Design as applied to the 
products of the New England Area 
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“A * THE -BEST CONSTRUCTED AND MOST EFFICIENT. + 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AS SHE USED TO BE! 


A page from an old catalogue of the Bridgeport Brass Company showing 
‘‘Lambeth's Improved Fly-Fan’’ made by this Company about 1890. It was 
operated by a large clock spring and had to be wound up every twenty minutes 


On succeeding pages are shown some of the more recent efforts of New England 
Manufacturers to make their industrial products attractive as well as useful 
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‘ ' §$ASH CORD 
4 Made of soft 
| “roving” usually | 
d with loaded cen- 
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. eer. 
@ The most convincing argument for the 
use of Samson Spot Sash Cord is the cord 
itself. Examine its construction. Com- 
pare it with others. Then you will un- 
derstand why leading architects and 
builders always specify it when they 
want the most durable material for 
hanging windows. They know that it is 
made in only one grade which can be 
quickly distinguished by the Colored 
Spots — our trade-mark. Insist upon 
Samson Spot Sash Cord and be sure of 
the best. Samples gladly sent upon request. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WITTE «BARNES & JONES INC. | 


120 BROOKSIDE AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. | 
© RANT HR RL A OR NAST TERETE LEILA 


SAMSON SPOT 
| SASH CORD 

Made of extra 
quality fine yarn 

throughout. - 
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Max H. We: Industrial Trust Building 
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Cleveland, Ohio 

Dwight James Baum University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allen, Collens & Willis Japanese Imperial Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 

Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch | London Terrace Apartments 

& Abbott New York City 
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Welcome to Boston! 


The pioneer manufacturer of heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment extends to you a hearty welcome to Boston. We are happy 
to greet you in this important center of industrial New England... 
and sincerely hope your convention will prove to be an enjoyable 
and helpful experience. 1 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY « Hyde Park « BOSTON, MASS. | 
Sturfevant qj 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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The Ninth Annual Art Week in Boston, 
held this year from April 26 to May 2, in- 
cluded for the second successive time a New 
England Industrial Art Exhibition. The 
whole show was arranged by the Committee 
of Industrial and Civic Art of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce as part of an effort 
to create greater public interest in art in all 
its forms, both pure and applied. The Indus- 
trial section was shown in the galleries of 
Jordan Marsh Company along with a large 
collection of paintings by New England art- 
ists and attracted much attention among a 
public that is developing a dawning con- 
sciousness that good design has a place in the 
utilitarian objects encountered in daily life 
as well as in the fine arts. 

Gold Medals provided by Edward R. 
Mitton, President of Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany, were awarded in three classes. The 
Electric Range at the right, designed by 
Alcott, Thoner & Marsh, and made by the 
Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Company, 
received the Medal in Group “B”—Products 
having Utility in the Home. The Plaza 
Model Electric Clock below, designed by 
Paul G. Darrot and entered by Seth Thomas 
Clocks, was awarded the Medal for Group 
"C”’—Products having Decorative Value 














Above is a modern bleached dinette group, entered in the Industrial Art Exhibition by the 
Heywood-Wakefield Company in Group “B.” On the table is an After Dinner Coffee Serv- 
ice by the Paul Revere Pottery. Below is shown an Electric Buffet Warming Oven designed 
by Charles Arcularius and entered by the Chase Brass and Copper Company—a well-de- 


signed item in polished metal with wood handles that excited much public admiration 























Entries tn the 1937 New England 
Industrial Art Exhibition 


Held at Jordan Marsh Company’s Store, 
Boston, April 26-May 2 


Group “‘A”’ 


Products having Utility in Business or Industry 


Mitton Medal to Cube Steak Machine by Cube Steak Ma- 
chine Co., Boston 

Honorable Mention to Globetrotter Clock by Warren Tele- 
chron Co., Ashland, Mass. 


Pyraloid Screw Drivers by Forsberg Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Marine Searchlight by Carpenter Mfg. Co., Boston 

Motor Control by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Boston 

“Round Top” fence by American Chain Link Fence Co., 
Medford, Mass. 

Eureka Shokpruf hand lamp by Frank W. Morse Co., 
Boston 

Ash Tray and Tobacco Jar by Paul Revere Pottery School, 
Boston 

Shoe Repair Machine by Duplicate Parts Co., Boston 

Manifold Register by American Register Co., Boston 


Group “B” 
Products having Utility in the Home 


Mitton Medal to Crawford Electric Range by Walker & 
Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston 

Honorable Mention to Gas Range by Florence Stove Co., 
Gardner, Mass. 


Bed Tray by R. R. Scheibe, Somerville, Mass. 

Tea Set by Paul Revere Pottery School, Boston 

Dressing Case by Knight Leather Products Co., Boston 

Eye Bath by Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Place Lights by Ohlson Metal Products Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Warming Oven by Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Mustard Dispenser by A. S. Campbell Co., Boston 

Picnic Basket by American Can Co., Boston 

Dinette Set by Western Chair Co., Boston 

Oil Burner by Carlson Brothers, Boston 

Combination Range by White-Warner Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Crib Mattress by Rose Derry Co., Boston 

“Stylis’” Numeral Clock by New Haven Clock Co. 

Panel Desk Set by Seymour Products Co., Seymour, Conn. 

Dinette Group by Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Reversibra Slip by Boston Royal Petticoat Co. 

Range by Oscar G. Thomas Co., Taunton, Mass. 

“Advisor” Clock by Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. 

Duplex Mattress by Antiseptic Mattress Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Group “C” 
Products having Decorative Value in the Home 


Mitton Medal to “Plaza” Clock by Seth Thomas Clocks 
Honorable Mention to Woven Materials by Cheney 
Brothers, Manchester, Conn. 


Book Ends by Seymour Products Co., Seymour, Conn. 
Scrap Basket by R. R. Scheibe, Somerville, Mass. 

Coffee Service by Paul Revere Pottery School, Boston 
Cottage Set by Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston 

Console Set by Ohlson Metal Products Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Shower Curtain by Arthur L. Ellis Co., Boston 

“Tribute” Clock by Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. 
Wall Papers by Thomas Strahan Co., Chelsea, Mass. 

Wall Papers by Stamford Wall Paper Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Greeting Cards by Rust Craft Publishing Co., Boston 
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This house is typical of domestic archi- 
tecture when Cabot’s Stains were first sold 
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Here is a typical house of today—Stained 
with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Architect: 
Evans, Moore & Woodbridge of New York 


Stains that Architects 


have used for half a century 


In 1882, Samuel Cabot, Inc., received its first 
order from an architect for a brand new product 
—Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stain. Constantly im- 
proved since that time, Cabot’s has been the first- 
choice stain of leading architects for more than 
half a century .. . It is specified chiefly for two 
reasons—first, the beauty of its clear texture re- 
vealing colors; and, second, its wood preservative 
value, based on its vehicle of pure creosote, the 
best wood preservative known .. . For color card 
and full information, write Samuel Cabot, Inc.. 
1293 Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 


CREOSOTE SHINGLE 


Stains 


WELCOME, ARCHITECTS 


. from a New England manufacturer whe has enjoyed 





doing business with you since 1882. Best wishes for the success 
of your convention here in Boston. 


tut beakt: 


las 
Manufacturing Chemists 














The objects shown on these two facing pages 
were not entered in the New England Indus- 
trial Art Exhibition but are included here 
since they have a distinct design interest. 
At the left and directly across the page are 
two groups of kitchen utensils designed for 
the Washburn Company of Worcester, 
Mass., by Henry Dreyfuss of New York. 
The simple and unusual forms he gave to 
the handles of these implements found im- 
mediate and continued public favor which 
led to a truly remarkable increase in sales 





At the bottom of the pair of pages you are 
now inspecting are two fine examples of 


modern clock design, not entered in the re- 
cent show but produced by one of the suc- 
cessful exhibitors—Seth Thomas Clocks of 
Thomaston, Conn. At the left, the Sunset 
model has a polished copper-plated face with 
raised markers and hands of polished brass. 
The base is also of polished brass. On this 
page, the Phaenix model has a face of solid 
brass, finished in gunmetal with brushed 
gold-plate modern markers, hands, and feet 





“The Globetrotter,” a clock entered in the show at Jordan Marsh’s by the Warren Telechron Company, 
was given an Honorable Mention in Group “A”—Products having Utility in Business or Industry. From 
it you can tell what time it is in any part of the world. Below is a group of improved Thermos Bottles, 


not in the show but designed for the American Thermos Bottle Co., of Norwich, by Henry Dreyfuss 





Three items included in Group “A” at Jordan Marsh’ 
—A Cube Steak Machine which won the Medal in this 
class for the Cube Steak Machine Company, the Eureka 
Shokpruf Hand Lamp entered by Frank W. Morse 
Company, and a Marine Searchlight by the Carpenter 
Mfg. Co. which might also serve for lighting grounds 


The Chevron model clock, made by Seth Thomas Clocks, 
was not exhibited but is interesting in design. It has 
a walnut case, simple in form, relieved by silvered metal 
inlays and a silvered dial with black numerals and crystal 
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The Jonas Clark Mansion, Middletown, Vt. Built in 1814. 


ARBLE 
Mabe Ine 


DIFFERENCE 


Added to the better appearance are the 
better structural values resulting from the 


use of Vermont Marble. 


Vital points in design and construction are 


safeguarded for years to come. 


Marble from our quarries resists the rav- 
ages of time. For better work use Vermont 


—the better marble. 


VERMONT MARBLE CO., PROCTOR,VT. 


Branch Offices, New York, Boston, *Philadelphia, Albany, 
*Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Washington, D. C., *San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, *Tacoma, *Dallas, *Houston, Toronto, Ont., 
*Peterborough, Ont. 


*Branch Plants in these cities. 














A simple and attractive motor control case, made by the Boston plant of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, was included in Group “A.” At its right is shown a distinctive elec- 
tric fan designed and made by the General Electric Company at Bridgeport, Conn. The G. E. 
Hotpoint Portable Mixer below is also a good example of the application of design to useful 
objects for the home. Neither of the General Electric products shown here was exhibited at 
Jordan Marsh’s but the “Cello-Servit” dispenser for mustard, ketchup, etc., won an Honor- 
able Mention for the A. 8. Campbell Company, its makers. Made with two kinds of glass 




















ANKH 5s ecyerian ror COPPER 


4f . 4 
and means’ Everlasting 


DAHLQUIST 


stands for superior workmanship 
in boiler 


CONSTRUCTION 


Only superior workmanship can as- 
sure you the advantages which cop- 
per provides in insuring long life and 
trouble-free hot water supply in the 
home you build. 


facturing Company has earned the 


where for the highest quality work- 
manship in range boilers, storage 
tanks and automatic storage systems. 


DAHLQUIST 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
40 WEST THIRD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Samuel Chamberlain 








OPEN HOUSE in New England 


@ 185 old New England houses which are OPEN 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


@ 217 photographs arranged in architectural 
sequence, 1636-1830. 


@ Complete historical data. 


7x 10 192 pages and map $3.00 postpaid 


at your bookstore or from 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS - - - BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
Publishers of New England Books 














For forty years The Dahlquist Manu- | 


reputation among architects every- | 








































STARTS 


WITH 


CHURCH @~ SERT 


Toe: ARE no limits placed on your decorative abilities when you plan 





bathrooms around CHURCH SANI-SEATS. From the wide range of col- 
ors in which they are furnished, select the seat you prefer. Key the 
other appointments to it. Then you'll achieve true harmony in bathroom 
color and design. And consider this: Your clients will like these seats 
for the practical advantages they offer—Low first cost. Durability. 


Absolute sanitation. Ease of cleaning. 


CHURCH SANI-SEATS are available in a wide range of colors in 
pearl or plain finish. They are sheet covered—will not crack, chip, or 
peel. Soap and water keep them immaculate. 


On your next job, build the bathroom around a CHURCH SANI- 
SEAT. Famous CHURCH quality and workmanship are present in even 
the lowest priced seats. Send today for the catalogue showing the 
complete line and for the new consumer booklet “Bathroom Magic” 
containing valuable suggestions on interesting bathroom designs. Write 
Dept. N5, Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


CHURCH SHEET 
COVERED SEATS for 
apartments, hotels, etc. 
Moderately priced, 
durable.W biteorcolors. 


CHURCH SANI- 
BLACK SEATS for 
offices, factories, stores; 
molded of hard rubber, 
outlast the building. 


CHURCH <2 SEATS 








Pokras & Lyons, Architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 





SPECIFY G-E HOME WIRING FOR HOME COMFORT 


Of all the equipment used to make modern 
homes completely livable, an adequate electric 
service gets first call as the most essential for 
promoting comfort, health and convenience. 
The old, conventional type of home wiring can- 
not begin to carry the current required for the 
increasing use of electrical equipment. Now, 
home wiring must supply ample current for 
proper lighting, for heating, cooking, cleaning, 
and for home entertainment—in short, for every 
purpose that makes living electrically the better 
way of living. 

It is easy for architects to give clients this 
benefit that assures modern home comfort— 
specify G-E Home Wiring as the answer to pres- 


ent and future electrical needs. 


G-E Home Wiring assures an abundance of 
outlets, switches for proper electrical control, 
and wire large enough to give current a free 
path through the home. Moreover, the system 
is designed with short runs to maintain full 
voltage and with circuit control and protection 
conveniently located. It assures a complete 
electric service in every home that uses it. 

For complete information about G-E Home 
Wiring, the G-E Radial Wiring System, see 
Sweet's Architectural Catalogues for 1937, or 
write to Section CDW-255, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., for a manual on 
General Electric Home Wiring, planned for 


residences and small buildings. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


36 


APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
eel 



























































Delegates to the A. I. A. Convention in Boston will undoubtedly see, in their travels about the 
city, a number of historic buildings of great architectural merit. Among these may well be num- 
bered the West End Church, designed by Asher Benjamin and dating from 1806. It is located 
on Cambridge Street. The handsome block print reproduced above is the work of P. Grassby, 
an artist residing in nearby Lexington. It has been printed for us by the Thomas Todd 
Company of Boston, by whose courtesy we are enabled to include it in this Convention issue. 
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Two books have appeared recently which 
greatly add to an understanding of New 
England thinking and ways—‘‘The Flowering 
of New England” by Van Wyck Brooks, and 
“The Late George Apley” by John P. Mar- 
quand. They sum up the nineteenth century. 

New England developed a peculiarly ro- 
mantic culture, considering that the New 
Englander has had the reputation of being 
“*close.”” Not only close in regard to money 
matters, but close-mouthed as well. But your 
New Englanders are provincial in much the 
same way that any people are who have pro- 
duced a good life of their own, and which they 
recognize as such, in that they are more happy 
in their own home surroundings. 

The New Englander readily appreciates the 
feeling of George Apley who, while in Rome, 
opined: “It seems to me that Mrs. Gardner has 
brought back to us all that is really best of 
Rome and Italy and has considerately left the 
rest behind. A visit to her Fenway Palace really 
suffices to show one everything. The head of 
Aphrodite in our Museum is superior to any- 
thing I have seen in the Vatican. I also think 
that we have by far the better half of the so- 
called Ludovici Throne. I wish the Coliseum 
was situated in a more open space as is our 
Harvard Stadium, so that one could view its 
proportions at a single glance. I have been, of 
course, to see the grave of Keats, but that 
burying ground does not seem to me as inter- 
esting as our own Granary burying ground 
which one can see so comfortably from the 
upper windows of our own Athenzum.”’* 

Not only is your New Englander provincial 
in a homey way, but he is ostentatious only in 
so far as learning is concerned, and a belief 
such as the following seems well worth noting: 
“Who would have respected wealth in Boston 
if wealth had not, in turn, respected learn- 
inge |” 

It reminds me of a subject on which Hil- 
dreth Meiere and Kimon Nicolaides did so 
beautiful a job—‘‘The only reason for wealth 
is to aid in creating beauty, and the only way 
to conserve wealth is through the creation of 
beauty.” 

“The Late George Apley” published by E. P. Dutton 
**The Flowering of New England” published by Little, Brown 
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NEW ENGLAND 


RALPH 






WALEES. FF. Ra 8s A 


Learning, in New England, has had a long 
background. 

In the New York Herald-Tribune recently, 
Lewis Gannett made this statement concern- 
ing Waldo Frank—“A son of a private library 
in a land which knows only public and circu- 
lating libraries.” This was not true of New 
England, for the private library was universal 
and generally quite large. Even in very early 
days and in more than one community this 
would have been: true—“Learning was omni- 
present. In a population wholly derived from 
England, one counted the foreigners on a 
single hand: two Scotch gardeners, a hair- 
cutter of nebulous antecedents, one Irishman, 
the master of a spade. And the Irishman knew 
his Latin, like everyone else: He had learned 
his Horace at a hedge school and was always 
ready to lean on his spade and test a boy’s 
knowledge of the Quo me, Bacche.”** 

The learning and culture, however, has al- 
ways been based on that of Europe. It had, 
definitely, a classical background tinged with 
an English point of view. 

Noah Webster, for example—“Already an 
elderly man, he had lived through the Revo- 
lution; and, filled as he was with patriotic 
fervour, he had not failed to note that, while 
the Americans boasted of their freedom, 
nevertheless their arts, their dress, their cus- 
toms still aped the ways of the mother coun- 
wy" 

While there was a serious attempt to de- 
velop a purely American literature, those who 
tried—Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, and 
Hawthorne—realized the constant difficulties 
which were encountered in the Colonial aspect 
of their efforts. 

Hawthorne exclaimed: “I want my place, 
my own place, my true place in the world, 
my proper sphere, my thing which Nature 
intended me to perform when she fashioned 
me thus awry, and which I have vainly sought 
all my lifetime.”** 

And Samuel Ward in a paper on criticism 
wrote: “Our first misfortune is, that there is 
a reference to a standard from without, viz., 
England. As the spirit that dictates it is, from 
many causes, unfair and depreciating, a nat- 
ural consequence has been to cause all our own 











criticism to take the opposite ground, to over- 
praise that which is felt to be undervalued or 
invidiously regarded . . . Although all original 
literature comes from and refers to the heart 
of the people, it cannot, except in a rude age, 
address itself to that people except through a 
class capable of receiving it. If great works 
do not find such a class in their own age, they 
wait time and their own influence create it... 
We believe a conscious greatness, inseparable 
from critical literature, and such, therefore, 
we look for in this country—a literature and 
art based on thorough criticism, and thorough 
knowledge of what already exists in the 
world.”* * 

Nevertheless, there was a flowering of New 
England, and while the aroma was reminiscent 
of England, especially, it had a definite char- 
acter of its own which came from the strongly 
expressed desire to make a culture native to 
this land. 

In the world of architecture and the ap- 
plied arts, the Colonial spirit persisted until 
such time as materialism began its revival with 
the greatly increased use of the machine. 

There was a post bellum protest, however, 
against a belief which has long since become 
so internationally strong in our modern world, 
that utility has a supreme importance of its 
own, and yet—“Utility lies at the bottom of 
our village architecture. The structure springs 
from that. The simple edifice you see, created 
out of white-pine boards, a mere casing of 
shingles and clapboards, as it appears to its 
owner, who built it and lives in it, anything but 
ugly or unpicturesque. It fits him like a shell. 
Comfort, economy, use, a dry, warm cellar, 
a sweet, airy milk-room, a barn with its cellars 
and accommodations, all in the solidest style 
—these matters make the study of the farmer. 
I say that beauty must have an equal place 
with utility, if not the first place. Your farmer 
shirks architecture and landscape-gardening, 
with his one leg in the barn and his other in 
the kitchen, and the compost-heap in the 
midst. And his highest ambition is to have a 
patent-leather top to his carriage.”** 

How modern all that sounds. 

There was fine architecture, however, and it 
had a flavor of its own, and in the community 
of Boston, while it was growing away from its 
best traditions, still—‘‘One can turn the clock 
back without great difficulty as one ascends 
Mt. Vernon Street toward the State House, 
or turns left, through Louisburg Square, up 
the even steeper paths of Pinckney. 

“Here the brick sidewalks are still at such an 
angle that several pedestrians each winter suf- 
fer from broken hips after an easterly sleet 
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storm. With but few exceptions the hitching 
posts have been removed from the curbs of 
these sidewalks, but here and there an iron 
ring set in the curbing is a silent reminder of 
the days of the horse, when a child might coast 
down Mt. Vernon Street. The covered alley- 
ways and the lanes which lead from Mt. Ver- 
non toward Beacon Street are still extant, and 
the property deeds still include their clauses 
for the right to lead through these lanes one 
or more cows for pasturage on the Common. 
Such matters as these, of course, were curi- 
osities—like the purple windowpanes in some 
of the Beacon Street houses—even in the early 
seventies. But this was not so with the iron 
scrapers on the Cape Ann granite steps. They 
stood alone on Beacon Hill as memorials to a 
muddier Boston, a Boston of blacksmiths and 
cobblestones. The details of these bits of iron- 
work vary in design, and, if one observes them 
closely, one may detect something of the spare 
grace of line which is so manifest in the door- 
ways and facades above them.’’* 

“The spare grace of line’”—an unusual and 
haunting phrase, and full of suggestions as to 
what design should be. It does mean simplicity, 
but it does not mean poverty of thought; it 
does mean refinement and not brutality. In 
that phrase lie the fundamental possibilities 
of a beautiful architecture. No architecture 
can continue with an utter disregard of grace 
or depend wholly on spareness. The so-called 
international style, with its frank ugly ap- 
proach of materialism, stems from the same 
disregard for human sensibilities that is found 
in Nazi Germany. They are evidently blood 
brothers. 

The castor oil of materialism has been thor- 
oughly sugar-coated with propaganda, but the 
castor oil is still there, and this materialism 
has reached a sterility based on a dogma of in- 
tellectualized ugliness. 

To state that a belief in the desirability of 
beauty is just sentimental nonsense, that our 
whole job is to bring material welfare to our 
people, has the familiar ring of the constant 
high-pitched oratory of poverty - stricken 
Europe. 

New materials and new methods do not 
necessarily aid the creation of beauty. It is 
very evident, as one motors through New 
England, that they have more recently aided 
in the creation of ugliness and squalor, that 
fundamentally the loss of a desire for beauty 
dates from the conception of an overwhelm- 
ing materialism. 

“T saw it,” Miss Peabody said, when she 
walked into a tree and bruised her nose. “I 
saw it, but I did not realize it.”** 
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A REVIEW OF ITS 
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Now the joys of the road are chiefly these; 
A hunger fit for the Kings of the seas, 

A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 
And a jug of cider on the board; 


SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA 


In 1891, when the American Institute of 
Architects held its 25th Convention in Boston, 
cooking as a Fine Art was, generally speaking, 
in its infancy as far as the average eating place 
was concerned. There were, of course, notable 
exceptions at that time; Young’s Hotel, the 
Parker House, Frank Locke’s, Billy Park’s, the 
Thorndike, the Point Shirley, for example. A 
few institutions such as these shed their genial 
warmth like the works of Richardson and 
McKim in the post-glacial period of American 
Architecture. 

While the present state of the Fine Arts in 
these United States may be a source of gratifi- 
cation to many, the Art of Cooking has pro- 
gressed literally by leaps and bounds, Terpsi- 
chore and Gasteria joining hands in a merry 
romp around the festal board. 

For the benefit of those who may not be 
familiar with the locale, we venture to submit, 
for the consideration of the discriminating 
palate, a few places in and around Boston of 
interest to the Antiquary and to the Student, 
where good food, well cooked, and well served, 
may be enjoyed amid pleasant surroundings. 
It is far from being a definitive survey of 
gustatory possibilities of the region, as the 
Earnest Seeker will doubtless discover for 
himself—or herself as the case may be. For 
errors of omission, indulgence is craved. 

Let us begin in the outlying districts as the 
traveler approaches Boston by motor—we will 
imagine the sustaining qualities of the matu- 
tinal orange juice, partaken in Providence, 
have waned—he suddenly feels hungry and 
athirst. It is the noon hour in Foxboro and 
Boston twenty-one miles away on Route 1. 
Near the street, all by itself, is a pleasant old 
house, where, tradition says, Lafayette was en- 
tertained during his second visit to the United 
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States. A two-story wooden structure, steep 
hip roof, high chimneys, low rambling lean-to, 
front door off center; it is the “Lafayette 
House,” 1784, Leon Pini, Prop. Look sharp or 
you'll run by without seeing it. There’s a small 
hanging sign in the front yard which will be 
helpful. 

The chef-de-garcgons greeted us smilingly; 
there was a delicate fragrance of onion soup 
(a spécialité de la maison) and toasted cheese 
in the air. “Is there a bar, or do you serve at 
the table?” we asked. “Both,” he replied, and 
ushered us into a tiny white pine room lined 
with knife-edge sheathing (modern) and rows 
and rows of bottles. We felt at home imme- 
diately. 

The cuisine is French, with concessions to 
the New England palate, and the carte offers 
a fairly wide choice in variety and price. No. 
1 is a special luncheon at One Dollar; choice 
of soups, entree, assorted rolls, desserts, and 
coffee. No. 6, the Lobster Dinner* (with a 
star) at Two Dollars Twenty-five, included 
hors d’ceuvres (anchovies, fresh crab meat, 
canapés), onion soup, large lobster cooked in 
a variety of styles (Lafayette, Thermidor, 
broiled, etc.), salad, dessert, and coffee. The 
wine list is interesting in spots and, like almost 
all wine lists, high in price. Apparently we 
have not as yet become sufficiently wine-con- 














scious to render profitable to the inn-keeper 
the serving of good wine at moderate cost to 
the customer. However, the Narragansett 
Beer at 20c the bottle was as palatable as the 
coffee, curiously enough, was not. Mr. Pini, a 
round-faced jovial man of generous girth, was 
formerly chef of the Old Woodcock Tavern 
of savoury memory. He hails from Piedmont, 
and he told us that some day, when he got 
around to it, he was going to look up the his- 
tory of his house in a book. 





Approaching Boston over the Worcester 
Turnpike, Route 9, as one reaches Framing- 
ham Center, Seiler’s 1812 House stands high 
up on the right at Salem End Road. This is an 
historic spot first settled by a few liberal- 
minded families who left Salem in 1695 dur- 
ing the witchcraft trials of the frightfully un- 
happy period. They named the place “Salem 
End.” A hundred years later, when Salem End 
had become an important way station between 
Worcester and Boston, the name was changed 
to Framingham Center. The land on which 
the house stands was purchased by John Fiske 
in 1812, but the building was not erected until 
five years later. The significance of the date 
“1812” has proved to be a magnet to oodles 
of people, where “1817” might have failed to 
do so. Anyhow, it’s a sturdy old house of the 
“four square” type, which shows the influ- 
ence of Asher Benjamin, both inside and out. 
The whole first floor and the “Schoolroom” 
addition provide generous accommodation for 
dinners, and next summer the great barn floor 
will be added. The cuisine smacks of New 
England, and darn good it is too. Here the 
odors that greet one, hint of the ocean and 
sizzling sirloins. Whereas the specialties at 
Pini’s are onion soup and duckling, at Seiler’s 
it is clam chowder and boned pan-fired 
chicken. Prices range about the same in all 
these wayside inns, a good luncheon at one 
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dollar, dinners up to two dollars twenty-five. 
Welsh “‘Rarebits” at the Lafayette House are 
sixty cents, at the 1812 House sixty-five cents. 
The difference in price range is not startling 
and may be due to the differential in coefficient 
used in the determination of food values. The 
vital point is, does one pronounce “‘rarebit” 
rabbit? The Oxford Dictionary mentions 
“rarebit,” 2. “Welsh rabbit,” and calls ““Rare- 
bit” a pop. etym! (Fancy eating a pop. 
etym?) But we digress. Note that each special 
luncheon and dinner included “Beverage.” 
This, unfortunately, does not mean a choice of 
light wines and malted beverages, as the un- 
wary stranger might suppose. You will either 
have to “bring your own,” which might cause 
lifted eyebrows, or go without. 

A few hundred yards further along toward 
Boston, at 680 Worcester Road, corner of 
Main Street, is the General Abner Wheeler 
House. Abner Wheeler was an officer in the 
old Framingham Artillery Company, just as 
Fred Kendall, A.I.A., was an officer in the 
Framingham Fusileers a century and a half 
later. The older portions of the house date 
from 1730. The old kitchen, now a part of 
one of the dining rooms, has been “restored” 
—yjust a wee bit arty—using all the old timbers 





that could be found. The ceiling beams look 
as if they had been used for shoring during the 
building of the mausoleum of Tut-Ankh- 
Amon, and go far to prove that termites ex- 
isted amongst the early settlers. We did not 
meet Noble T. Jackson, under whose personal 
supervision the Inn is conducted, but we met 
the lovely and gracious hostess in charge. The 
waitresses all look like the daughters of blame- 
less Nerzus and Doris; Galatia and comely 
Hippothoé, Nisaca and rich-crowned Almede 
and rosy-armed Eunice, to mention a few. 
Here there is no note of either “rarebit” or 
“rabbit” on the bill, and the menu card is 3/4” 
shorter and 17%” narrower, but the food and 
prices seem to be much the same as at the 1812 
House. There are a few private dining rooms, 























most attractive, and a large glazed-in terrace 
seating one hundred and twenty-five or so. 
We did not sample the food, but the many 
diners all seemed happy and content. One is 
politely requested to allow time to cook food 
properly, and bridge luncheons and an oppor- 
tunity to play the game afterward will be 
gladly arranged if desired. The only “Bever- 
ages” obtainable are tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
ginger ale. 

Hartwell Farm (15 miles from Boston) 
lies between Concord and Lexington, Route 2. 
It is open every day in the year from 12 noon 
to 8 P.M. There is no sign to indicate its exact 
location, and as it is slightly off the main high- 
way on Virginia Road in Lincoln, it is easy to 
miss. The visitor will be well repaid for any 
amount of trouble taken or hardship endured 
in finding it. Nobody knows just how old the 
house is, but William Hartwell came to Con- 
cord in 1635 because “Boston was too 
crowded” and the older portion probably dates 
from about that time. From what can be ob- 
served in the second-story frame, the original 
house was a story and a half or so and the pres- 
ent two-story structure is only a couple of 
centuries old. Jane Poor and Marion Fitch 
bought the place in December, 1924, and on 
April 19, 1925, just one hundred and fifty 
years after the battle of Lexington, served the 
public its first meal there under their distin- 
guished management. 

The place fairly pullulates with historic in- 
terest and antiquarian lore. Paul Revere and 
an unknown British soldier who stuck his bay- 
onet through the parlor window pane are both 
mixed up in it. There’s a sweet old-fashioned 
garden where the asphodels and the hiron- 
delles vie with one another, and you can take 
all the time you wish looking around before 
you sit down to chicken soup. That’s what 
the bill says, and that’s what you'll have, willy 
nilly. It’s the sublimated essence of chicken 
consomme; there never was and there never 
will be a soup that equals it. Then comes fresh- 
killed chicken fried in butter or tenderloin 
steak, cole slaw, potatoes, corn pudding, a 
work of art, an epicurean dream, fresh vege- 
tables, waffles with pure maple syrup or pie 
with ice cream. Remember, everything save 
the beef is raised on the farm, and, in addition, 
the bread is baked in the brick oven and the 
vast jar of preserves is “the product of our 
own kitchen.” How could one expend two 
dollars or so to better advantage? If you pre- 
fer you can lunch or dine extremely well for 
about half the price. Here is the Ultima Thule 
of New England Cooking at its best. 

Within the city gates we will be more brief, 
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concentrating on a few references where good 
food-and-drink is the chief objective. The 
Hotel Somerset, the headquarters of the Con- 
vention, has a deservedly high reputation. 
M. Leon, maitre d’hotel, is a sensitive artist 
whose productions merit consideration, and 
you'll find on the lower floor, just below the 
street level, a haven of refuge where the 
wearied traveler may obtain as good a Martini 
as may be found in many a mile. 

There are two attractive roof gardens near 
by, the Sheraton Roof, 91 Bay State Road, 
and the Puritan Roof, 390 Commonwealth 
Avenue, next door. Across the street, a little 
way further in town (No. 333, to be exact), 
is the Lafayette Restaurant, where excellent 
food may be had at a price which reflects its 
excellence. Reisman’s murals, depicting atten- 
uated officers of the Continental Army and 
elongated great - great - grandmothers of 
Daughters of the American Revolution, look 
down upon you from the walls. The menu in- 
cludes such items as Cré pes Susette and Escar- 
gots Bourguignonne. 

The Ritz Roof is a favorite place for those 
whose purse strings are loosely tied — unex- 
celled food and Martini cocktail made with 
imported House of Lords Gin. The Parker 
House Roof is a delightful place with an ex- 
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18-PAUL REVERE HO. 19 NORTH SQ CI6GO 
48-OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE WASH & SCHOOL 1712 
49-OLD STATE HO. STATE & WASH, 1713 
52-UNION OYSTER HO.41 UNION ST C.17I5 
64-OLD NORTH CHURCH SALEM ST. 1723 
73-OLD SOUTH CHURCH WASH & MILK 1729 
&8-FANEVIL HALL MERCHANTS ROW 1742 
95-KING'S CHAPEL TREMONT& SCHOOL 1749 
152 - HANCOCK -MARSHALL HO. MARSHALL ST. C.1764 
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186-BULFINCH'S OWN HO. BULFINCH PLACE 1799 
194-SEARS HO. 85 MT. VERNON ST. C.I80O0 
195~HOPPYS SCHOOL 29A. CHESTNUT ST. C.1800 
2O7- ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH HANOVER ECLARK 1804 
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208-AMORY TICKNOR HO. PARKE BEACON 1804 
214-OLD WEST CHURCH CAMBRIDGE &LYNDE 1806 
216-ABOLITION CHURCH SMITH COURT 1806 
217-GEN. PAINE HO. 87 MT. VERNON ST. 1606 
222-INDIA WHARF STORES ATLANTIC AVE. 1506 
224-WADSWORTH HO. 45 BEACON ST. 1807 
226-NICHOLS HO. 55 MT. VERNON ST. 1807 
227- CHARLES ST. AH.E. CHURCH CHARLES ST. [807 
239-PARK ST.CHURCH TREMONTG PARK [809 
243-PARKMAN MARKET CAMB & NO.GROVE 1510 
260-COL. DAVID SEARS HO.42 BEACON ST. I8I6 
262~BULFINCH BLDG. MASS. GEN.HOSPITAL FRUITST. 1818 
264-WOMENS CITY CLUB 40BEACON ST. C1818 
288-QUINCY MARKET 1826 
289-PARKMAN HO. 33 BEACON ST. 1826 
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tended view of the Charles River Basin, bask- 
ing in a marvelous sunset—if you pick the 
right day for it—where the aperitifs are not 
too expensive. This is at the corner of School 
and Beacon Streets, opposite King’s Chapel. 

The Brunswick Sidewalk Cafe, corner Boyl- 
ston and Clarendon Streets, Copley Square, is 
a delightful spot in which to watch the world 
go by and meditate on the motorbility of 
mundane affairs while chewing a filet mignon, 
or sipping a glass of Dubonnet. There’s also an 
adjoining shoppe where one can sip, if one 
chooses, lemon squash and café gelati spu- 
manti. 

All the first-class hotels have good restau- 
rants, good bars, and fairly expensive food. 
The Copley Plaza, for example, has two—a 
modest little one near the Dartmouth Street 
entrance where the cocktails are thirty cents, 
and the garish great Merry-Go-Round if one 
likes that sort of thing, what? 

“Taverns” —in reality bars where sandwiches 
may be had and women are excluded—abound 
and are to be found in almost every block. 
Most of them have continuous radio service, 
honey songs, and horse racing results, but the 
draft beer is fair and the bar whiskey atro- 
cious. Try the Bell in Hand for old time’s sake 
—Devonshire Street, near the Old State House 
—and the State Street Tavern in the Exchange 
Building, enter from Kilby Street, near State 
Street. Personally, we prefer the bars in the 
first-class hotels and in especial the one in the 
Locke-Ober Restaurant in Winter Place where 
Billy Kane holds court. Billy has savoir faire, 
a finesse, a master touch that gives an added 
fillip to all he creates. 

The list of restaurants is a long one. In addi- 
tion to these hotels of the first class, it in- 
cludes some in the Upper Middle Class as 
worthy of consideration for one reason or an- 
other. There are French, Italian, Russian, Ger- 
man, Swedish, Norwegian, Armenian, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Yankee. The list is empiri- 
cal and, as we began by stating, far from de- 
finitive. 

THE WINTER PLaceE TAVERN: formerly 
Frank Locke’s, now the Locke-Ober Co., 3 
Winter Place, off Winter Street between Wash- 
ington and Tremont Streets, Men’s cafe on 
street floor, Ladies’ dining room on second, 
private dining rooms above. Dr. Fellows, the 
Antiquary, says here is found the best cooking 
in town, and we agree with him. Nowhere is 
seafood cooked and served so perfectly, and 
their squab chicken en casserole would bring 
tears to the eyes of an immortal goddess. The 
carte du jour is moderately priced and the spe- 
cialties are not unreasonable when one con- 
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siders one is dealing with a masterpiece. Wines 
and liquors are of the first quality and not ex- 
cessive in price. Try a bottle of Chablis Mou- 
tonne with a Lobster Américaine. 

THE VIKINGS: 442 Stuart Street, Swedish 
restaurant, cocktail room, dancing, modern- 
istic bar. Good food, moderate prices, marvel- 
ous smorgasbord. A most pleasant place, smil- 
ing personnel, good cocktails, beer, and 
aquavit. 

THE Russian Bear: 11 Newbury Street 
near the Public Garden. Russian food and 
Russian personnel. Light wines and _ beers, 
modest prices. A pleasant place to lunch or 
dine. Caviare blemi, bortsch soup. 

Mac’s Tap AND GRILLE (Patrick Joseph 
MacGillicudy, Prop., for short, “Jerry’): 
Dartmouth Street near R.R. bridge, opposite 
the Backbay Station. The best draft beer in 
town. Minute steaks, chops, hot and cold sand- 
wiches. Low prices. A good place for a quick 
snack. 

AMALFI RESTAURANT: 8 Westland Avenue, 
rear of Symphony Hall. Reputed to be the 
best Italian Restaurant in town (which may 
or may not be an encomium). Good list of 
Italian wines and excellent scallopini. Mod- 
erate prices. 

Jacos WirTH’s: 31 Stuart Street, between 
Tremont and Washington. One of the oldest 
places in Boston, where one can get a large 
slab of excellent hot roast beef, boiled potato, 
bread and butter (55c); a seidel of beer 
(10c); and a cheese cake (10c). Good plain 
German cooking, sanded floors, and enormous 
steins. 

ATHENS RESTAURANT: 51 Stuart Street, up 
one flight. Yes, you’ve guessed it, this is a Greek 
place where you can get egg-lemon soup, 
Kotopoulo yachni (peristyle of chicken), pil- 
aphi and baklava (honey-cake) , with wonder- 
ful coffee made from the pulverized bean. The 
prices are extremely moderate and the food 
good. Try a brochette of lamb with toasted 
mushrooms and a cheese pie the second time 
you go, and, if you’re looking for a surprise, 
order a bottle of Greek wine. 

Near Hone Guey: 21 Tyler Street near 
Washington. Wonderful Chinese food at as- 
tonishingly low prices. Try their sub-gum 
chow mein, lobster Chinese style, shrimp soup, 
water chestnuts, pork with sweet-sour sauce, 
little dishes of cold roast duck. They are a 
revelation while you are drinking tea, pot 
after pot. 

THE DEN: 6 Hudson Street, not far away. 
The only place to go late at night or between 
three and four in the morning. The food is 
about the same, a little more fussy than Ngar 
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Hong Guey’s. In all Chinese places, no matter 
* what you order or how many people are in the 
party, the check is always about $2.00. 

Oxa’s: 14 Carver Street, Norwegian. A 
modest but good smérgasbord and good cook- 
ing in pleasant surroundings, designed by 
Gorden Allen. No license. 

THE SMORGASBORD: 19 Province Court 
near City Hall. Similar to the above—low 
prices and delicious rum pudding. 

DurcIn & Parks: 30 North Market Street, 
near Faneuil Hall. This is another Boston In- 
stitution that has been in the same place for 
generations. The waiters are brawny men (and 
women) with powerful voices who bellow out 
the orders. The meat and vegetables, pies and 
shortcakes, good, fresh, and cheap. Grangou- 
sier would love the place. 

Atwoop’s UNION OysTER House: 41 
Union Street, also near Faneuil Hall, is per- 
haps the oldest place in town specializing in 
seafood. We used to sit at the counter and 
tell ’em to open oysters til we told ’em to 
stop. An interesting place, worth visiting. 

Dinty Moore’s: Rear of 611 Washington 
Street, hard to find and you'll have to keep on 
trying. A swanky modern place, spick and 
span with murals like the covers on “Vogue”’; 
fairly good drinks and fairly high prices. They 
specialize on cooking steaks and chops over a 
hickory wood fire. 

OtTo’s Broap STREET INN: 166 Broad 
Street, near the Custom House. German, mod- 
est prices, excellent cocktails, and a pleasant, 
cosy, “1900” atmosphere. Maybe their pan- 
cakes are as good as Maider’s in Milwaukee; 
I don’t know, yet. 

BorascHI CaFE: 21 Corning Street, near 
junction of Tremont Street and Shawmut 
Avenue. Italian, medium prices. A_ pianist 
plays all the time and suddenly your waiter 
bursts into “Sole Mio” and, wishing vaguely all 
the while he’d stop and bring your dinner, 
you’re glad when the aria is over. They are 
enormously proud of their immaculate 
kitchens and pleased as punch when you ask 
to visit them. The specialty here is veal 
Romano, delicious; a thin slice of veal cooked 
inside a thin omelet. 

THE SAMOvaR: 88 Warrenton Street, not 











far from Boraschi’s. A moderate price Rus- 
sian restaurant, no license, closes early. Excel- 
lent food, well cooked and served in unpreten- 
tious surroundings. A really good tea-room. 

Mario’s: 69 Church Street, just off Stuart 
Street near the Statler. A popular Italian place, 
plaster stereotomy and garish décor on street 
floor but cosy upstairs. They serve an excel- 
lent 50c lunch which includes a Martini cock- 
tail! The wine is also good, likewise the veal. 
Ask to have Italo wait on you. 

STELLA RESTAURANT: 9 Fleet Street, in the 
North End. If you should be taken with a 
seizure while visiting the Prado, you'll find 
that place handy. The risotto is cheap and 
good, as also is the heavy red wine by the glass. 

GRUNDLACH’s Horsrau: 43 Stanhope 
Street near Police Headquarters. This is a new 
cafe, opened St. Catherine’s day, where 
Pschorrbrau and Dopfelbrau (25c a seidel) 
with weiner-schnitzel and sauerbraten may be 
obtained. Moderately uninteresting décor, 
medium high prices. 

On the South Shore in Cohasset, Hugo’s on 
the Wharf and Hugo’s in the Pines serve de- 
licious lobster and wonderful fried clams. 
They also serve good beer, and the prices are 
moderate, especially on the Wharf. 

Willie North says that Smith’s Tavern in 
Gloucester is a good place and he ought to 
know because he’s been going to Gloucester 
for years. The best eating place in Newbury- 
port is a glorified lunch cart affair with a 
thaumaturgical name, and is open all night. 
It is on the Turnpike just before you enter this 
town. If you visit Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, only 19 miles beyond Newburyport, try 
Ham’s Restaurant—you’ll find the food good 
there; and the town itself contains about the 
best examples of Early American that New 
England has to offer. When you’re admiring 
the Whipple House (1638 c.) in Ipswich—a 
rare jewel in the rich diadem of Essex County 
—and feel the need of a cup of fragrant tea, 
ask for the Burnham Tea Rooms. You'll be 
captivated, not only by the food—which is ex- 
ceptional—but also by the interior rooms. Mr. 
Burnham is a sensitive artist, an authority on 
Early Americana, and his restoration and re- 
productions are as fine as you’ll see anywhere. 














“Rain on the Library Steps” —a water color by Nelson Chase, 
Boston architect and artist who used to teach the medium 


at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Chase has 


made many fine water colors of scenes in and near Boston 
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RECENT BOSTON 
ARCHITEC FUERE 


A SURVEY FOR THE VISITING PROFESSIONAL 


Ir is rather a source of pride, in this fair city 
of the north-easterly provinces, that we are 
not as rampantly faddish as many another, 
the while we deny a seared intelligence or a 
rundown condition brought on by too glori- 
ous a past. The implication, if any, points to 
a habit of evaluation in terms of such well 
riddled constants as still obtain in an era of 
slithering variables. We know that a liberal 
conservatism makes for sound footholds and 
even progress, without dissipating too much 
steam on the whistle; that a sapient tradition- 
alist can profit by the world accretion of ideas 
and keep his footholds, while the avowed or 
incidental image breaker is out to make the 
lady or the tiger, somewhere beyond the last 
prop of human experience. We may even deny 
the necessity for partnership in this contest 


BY LEON &EACHSH 


between extremists, and postulate the exist- 
ence of an authentic intelligence whose de- 
tachment enables it to cast a sceptical eye on 
both smug reactionary and fevered, vocifer- 
ous rebel. 

I believe this to be essentially true as a state- 
ment of our more thoughtful architectural 
attitude. To be sure, the temptation to “shoot 
the works” has never been very strong, for 
commercial ventures employing showy archi- 
tectural assistance have seldom come to Bos- 
ton, and in recent years only as small retail 
store fronts whose endlessly repeated clichés 
are in way of putting a test case up to the law 
of diminishing returns. 

Of necessity I do not know the pattern of 
contributing factors which produced the 
buildings here portrayed; how far a client’s 
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Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect 
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Above: Oratory of St. Thomas More, by Richard Shaw. 


Below: Church of St. Theresa, by Maginnis and Walsh 
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demands or a wallet’s limitations dictated 
scheme and material. But they are fairly typi- 
cal of the best work in this immediate vicinity, 
not of the type whose sole purpose is to in- 
crease somebody’s sales. They testify to a 
happy fraternity between local tradition and 
eclecticism; to a charming disregard for a na- 
tional style, and I think they show a reason- 
able continuity of treatment for the three 
main sinews of civilized living—home, school, 
and church. 

The story of New England house design has 
chapters best printed in invisible ink, when 
its native treasure house of inspiration blushed 
unseen amidst 19th century excrescences and 
the clumsy era of the early 20th. It is even 
impossible to claim an entire absence of fad- 
dishness in the speculative division, where the 
scars are still livid from a pest of casual English 
effects in seven-eighth inch half-timber and 
tortured, skintled bricks. The slogan was 
“every header a hat tree.” 

In its upper reaches, house design in the 
Boston offices has had well over a decade of 
acutely intelligent handling, both in archzo- 
logical re-creations of the Colonial, and in 
freer interpretations. These, and formal Geor- 
gian preponderate in examples throughout the 
metropolitan area, with English and French 
types next in order. The motive of the Italian 
villa flourished earlier in the century, and had 
some striking successes under Guy Lowell and 
others, but it is rare in new work. Spanish 
architecture has been left in the capable hands 
of Spain and California. And as to the “plan 
supreme,” it is still in the burrowing stage like 
the seven-year locust. When it comes to the 
surface and flies the face of the sun may be 
darkened but the time is not yet. 

Within youthful memory city house con- 
struction has almost ceased, but new apart- 
ment houses and reclaimed buildings, in 
modish poor quarters, keep urban residential 
work alive. The apartments yield few distin- 
guished exteriors. 

Two large projects in slum clearance and 
group housing are now under construction in 
Cambridge and South Boston. The first of 
these is by a group of architects headed by 
Henry C. Robbins as Chief Architect with 
Chester Lindsay Churchill as Assistant Chief 
Architect. The second, known as the “Old 
Harbor Project,” is headed by Joseph D. 
Leland and his partner Niels H. Larsen who 
are Chief Architect and Assistant Chief Archi- 
tect respectively. The list of associates on these 
two projects includes a surprising number of 
talented practitioners. Such an array should 
turn out something pretty good if design 
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ability means anything—as it sometimes does. 

In the all-important realm of higher educa- 
tion, no city could have a richer fund of ma- 
terial to show visiting architects. The out- 
standing contribution is Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott’s recent work at Harvard 
University, too diverse to particularize here. 
It is Georgian with spurs on, full flavored and 
reeking with intestinal fortitude, in a profu- 
sion to amaze the beholder. Nearby Radcliffe 
College for women carries out the same tradi- 
tion, and in Longfellow Hall the office of 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn has produced a Geor- 
gian masterpiece and winner of the Parker 
Medal. On the southern edge of the city, Bos- 
ton College, by Maginnis & Walsh, exempli- 
fies expert control in unified planning, given 
a fresh start and a striking location. The mood 
is Gothic, as a logical expression of the college’s 
sectarian character, and the prize-winning 
Science Building, here shown, is typical of its 
general excellence. 

Among private schools there is no finer ex- 
ample close to town than the new buildings of 
that 17th century institution, Roxbury Latin 
School (Perry, Shaw & Hepburn). Most of 
the important work among the preparatory 
schools lies outside of metropolitan Boston, 
such as Exeter Academy (Cram & Fergu- 
son) and Andover Academy (Guy Lowell, 
Charles Platt, and Perry, Shaw & Hepburn). 

Public schools enjoy, inevitably, a quanti- 
tative superiority, and being circumscribed 
by the cry of “the most for the taxpayers’ 
money,” and the exigencies of the building 
code, they fare variously, depending on the 
architect’s point of view or his will to win. 
His chief delight may lie in the collection of a 
commission, or he may envisage a school as 
properly and purely a machine for teaching, 
while another will struggle mightily to clothe 
the nudity of the machine in garments that 
are attractive to the eye. These definite local 
types faced the heritage, a few years back, of 
lugubrious Romanesque buildings, and scores 
of “schools, just schools”; a fund of graceless 
structures just off the factory, but too amor- 
phous to claim relationship in the first fami- 
lies of Architecture. So in every case there has 
been improvement, and in not a few we see 
the miracle of excellent Georgian, Gothic, or 
freely handled buildings. The best work is 
usually found in the immediate suburban 
towns and cities, Newton being especially rich 
in meritorious school design. 

The strength of Boston’s ecclesiastical front 
is backed by such names as Allen, Collens & 
Harold B. Willis; Cram & Ferguson; Froh- 
man, Robb & Little; and Maginnis & Walsh. 
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The Motor Mart Garage in Park Square 
Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect 





Boston Lying-in Hospital 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott 





Newton City Hall—Allen & Collens, Architects 


Longfellow Hall, Radcliffe—Perry, Shaw & Hepburn 

















Having a field that is country-wide we find 
comparatively little of their work in this city. 
Fortunately there is the beautiful Lindsey 
Chapel, of the first-named firm, attached to 
Emmanuel Church and finished in 1925. In 
nearby Malden the Immaculate Conception 
Church by Richard Shaw, herein illustrated, 
has received the Parker Medal for excellence, 
and the same architect has to his credit an 
unusual problem in the center of Boston’s 
business district. This is the building shared 
jointly by the offices and plant of that cen- 
tury-old denominational publication, The 
Pilot, and the Oratory of St. Thomas More, 
the latter a chapel for prayer and liturgical 
use, seating one hundred and visited by one 
hundred thousand people a year. Here the 
architect deemed the use of traditional style 
inappropriate, and resorted to geometrical de- 
sign, with interlaces and a felicitous richness 
of color, modeling, and texture, to express the 
nature of the oratory. The exterior is designed 
with simplicity and freedom, giving a hint of 
the chapel’s inner beauty at the deep recess of 
the entrance. The Georgian church, with its 
well defined rules of design, and consequent 
lack of any very astounding variety, has a 
number of recently completed examples from 
the office of Allen, Collens & Harold B. Willis. 
Those within the geographical scope of this 
summary are to be found in Jamaica Plain, 
Waltham, and Malden. 

Newest governmental structures are the 
Federal Building (Cram & Ferguson), a large 
parcel post headquarters (Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott), and the smaller but more 
generally interesting problem of the Newton 
City Hall and Memorial, completed in 1932 
by Allen, Collens & Harold B. Willis. This 
building won the Parker Medal. Several post 
offices are of recent vintage, notably one in 
Cambridge, done by J. D. Leland & Co. and 
Charles R. Greco. 

In Boston’s Fens we find a southerly district 
that lay open and boggy for years, along the 
course of Muddy River. Given the aspect of a 
charming belt of parkway by Olmsted 
Brothers, the water course being disciplined 
and decorated with sedges and contiguous 
shrubs, this section, with its delicate founda- 
tion problems, developed into a major institu- 
tional center. So much so that Mayor Mans- 
field has sponsored a competition to find a 
more elegant name for the sluggish stream 
that still flows through amidships, unpiped and 
vaguely odorous. Although very little recent 
work has been done in this region of museums 
and schools, I feel constrained to mention the 
concentration of nationally famous medical 
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Lowell House, Harvard University 


Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, Architects 





Residence at Needham—Perry, Shaw & Hepburn 


Dean Donham’s Residence, Harvard—Wwm. T. Aldrich 





























Christian Science Publishing Company Building 
Chester Lindsay Churchill, Architect 


_ St. Stephen’s Church—Perry, Shaw * Hepburn 
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Swedish Church, West Roxbury—Allen & Collens 





Will'am T. Aldrich’s own Residence, Brookline Chapel in Cambridge by Cram end Ferguson, Architects 





St. Paul’s Church, Dorchester—Maeginnis & Walsh 











institutions near Harvard’s medical school, 
and particularly the Boston Lying-in Hospital 
(Coolidge & Shattuck), recipient of a medal 
for excellence several years ago. 


Turning to the dignified hum and bustle of 
Boston we find little that is still hot off the 
griddle, though the Fourth Estate has two 
fairly recent contributions, in the Herald- 
Traveler Building (Henry Bailey Alden), and 
latterly the palatial headquarters of the Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Company (Chester 
Lindsay Churchill) , where the Monitors come 
from. 


We have never had an epidemic of super 
office buildings, with adjustable tops to be 
jacked up a notch or two on the threat of a 
higher rival. Such topless towers as obtain 
might well be of disappointing altitude to the 
callous cosmopolite, and none is post-depres- 
sion (if one may be permitted the “post’’). 
Seventy-five Federal Street (Thomas M. James 
Co.) is the most recent. 


Bank work has been quiescent for a num- 
ber of years, as might be expected. In the late 
twenties and early thirties a number of small 
and interesting banks were completed, such as 
the New England Trust Company’s Newbury 
Street branch (Henry & Richmond). 


Back in 1926 the office of Ralph Harrington 
Doane produced a public garage, the Motor 
Mart, which won a prize and made a name for 
itself. Its picture is herewith appended for we 
have not yet seen a better building of the sort. 


The field of retail stores needs no pointing 
out. Rather, it calls for smoked glasses, par- 
ticularly among the small, blatant, ephemeral 
cases, of which there are scores. Some of our 
more interesting shops are housed in structures 
which do not bear inspection above the sign 
space, because they are as dowdy as the store 
front is “smart.” Easily the leading group of 
very recent work, it has no peculiarly New 
England character. Most of the better ex- 
amples are uptown, along Boylston Street and 
environs. 

The scope of these notes is as great as the 
treatment is brief, and many admirable build- 
ings must have been overlooked. Boston’s 
architectural interest depends only partly on 
recent work, as will be quickly realized by 
visitors attending the A.I.A. convention next 
month. The first and second decades of this 
century, and the Colonial years, produced 
much that is neither functionally nor artisti- 
cally outmoded, as we see it. Even the 19th 
century had its high points, and it is my guess 
that several of them will endure as long as any- 
thing erected before or since. 
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Residence at Gloucester 
Adden, Parker, Clinch & Crimp 


Residence in Brookline—Little & Russell, Architects 


Lindsay Chapel, Newbury St.—Allen & Collens 
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Stillington Hall, Gloucester—Allen &% Collens Unitarian Church, Waltham—Allen, Collens and Willis 


Convent and Church of the Immaculate Conception, Malden Richard Shaw, Architect 








Edith C. Baker School, Brookline Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


Science Building, Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Architects 





The Old State House, one of Boston’s choicest monuments 


of early American architecture, as recorded in a spirited 


pastel sketch by the sympathetic hand of Hubert G. Ripley 
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Historic Boston, Massachusetts 


by FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, A.1.A. 


hy © UT it was not until March, 1628, 


mS that the newly formed Plymouth 

B ~ Company transferred to six men—Sir 
Henry Roswell, Sir John Young, 

Thomas Southcote, John Humfrey, 

NEA John Endecott, and Simon Whit- 
comb—a strip of land defined as extending from three 
miles north of the Merrimack to three miles south of 
the Charles Rivers, and running westward from the 
Atlantic coast into seeming infinity. 

To effect the colonization of this new World prop- 
erty “The Governor and Council of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England” was organized, with John Win- 
throp as its governing head. This group was to become 
generally known as “The Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany’—although it was not until March 4 of the fol- 
lowing year (1629) that a Charter was finally secured 
from Charles the First of England. 

In June, 1628, the first group of authorized settlers 
was despatched, under Captain John Endecott, who 
had been appointed Governor of the Colony (but not 
of the “Company,” whose officers and members then 
remained in England). Before the arrival of this char- 
tered group, Mr. Roger Conant (who had gone to 
Cape Ann in 1624 to help establish a fishing station 
which was abandoned a year or two later), had re- 
moved, with at least three others, to Salem; where the 
Massachusetts Bay Company new colonization group 
found them upon its arrival in 1628, which has been 
regarded as the date of the official settlement at Naum- 
keag, or Salem, on Massachusetts Bay. 

By 1630, the owners of the Company charter had 
decided to push their colonization—and a total of 
seventeen vessels went forward during that year, four- 
teen of which sailed before the first of June. The first 
of these, the “Lyon,” left England in February and 
arrived in Salem in May. The “Mary & John,” carry- 
ing the Rev. John White and families from Dorchester, 
England, left March 20 and arrived at Nantasket 
May 30. Thence, its passengers proceeded to Matta- 
pan and finally settled at Dorchester, which was later 
to become a part of the city of Boston. 

After the arrival of Winthrop and Saltonstall, at 
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Charlestown (or “Charlton,” as it was called), the 
water supply was found'to be unhealthy. On the in- 
vitation of William Blaxton, who was then living on 
the western slope of Beacon Hill, they decided to 
move across the river, which they did September 17, 
1630—the official date of the settlement of Boston. 
After they were well settled on the Boston side of 
the Harbor, on October 18, 1630, the first quarterly 
meeting of the “Court of Assistants,” or General 
Court, was held, as was provided-in the Charter. At 
this meeting, Boston, Dorchester, and Watertown, 
together with Salem—the first towns to be established 
by the Massachusetts Bay Company in this newly 
settled area—were formally assigned those names. 
But although the water supply was now ample (the 
source in Spring Lane is, indeed, still flowing, and 
cannot be stopped, into the cellars of office buildings 
thereabout!), William Blaxton did not get along as well 
as might be wished with the narrow minds and strict 
laws of his new associates. So, in 1634, he agreed to 
transfer all his property, including his apple orchard 
and pasturage on the south-of Beacon Hill, to the 
Puritans for £30, which was paid by an assessment 
made upon all the settlers. A considerable part of this 
common purchase is still open to the public, as ““Bos- 
ton Common!” So Mr. Blaxton packed his “Canonical 
Cote” and his library of over 200 bound volumes, and 
moved southward, to Attleborough Gore—then a part 
of Massachusetts, but later made part 6f Rhode Is- 
land. A complete account of his pilgrimage may be 
found in The Monograph Series, Vol. XX1, Number 2. 
Boston, with a thin causeway connecting it with the 
mainland to the west, began to crowd its restricted 
area with houses, wharves, taverns, and business 
offices, until it became the most thriving business com- 
munity of the Commonwealth. Most of its business 
area lay to the east and south of the steep pitches of 
Trimount, or “Beacon Hill,” with what is now “State 
Street” and “Washington Street” as its principal 
thoroughfares. The early residential section was lo- 
cated in what is now the “North End.” 
The first Church, with mud walls and a thatched 


roof, was located upon State Street in 1632. The 
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MEETING HOUSE—1729—WASHINGTON ST.., 
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Town House, at its westernmost end, the first struc- 
ture being of wood, was built about 1657-9 where the 
“Old State House” now stands. Burned in 1711, it 
was rebuilt of brick in 1712. Again it was burned, in 
1747, with all the Town records, and was again rebuilt 
in 1748. Since that time it has passed through miany 
vicissitudes and changes, until the present interior can 
bear no possible resemblance to what it may have 
been at its beginnings—but the brick walls, at least, 
must remain much as they were constructed in 1712. 

When Faneuil Hall was built in 1742, its eastern 
end was upon the Harbor’s verge. Later, docks were 
built out into the water; and later still, in 1826, the 
granite Quincy Hall Market was constructed upon a 
filling extending far to the east of Faneuil Hall. 

Beacon Hill—whence came the early name of ““Trea- 
mont” or “Trimont”—had originally three peaks, the 
westernmost being known as “Copley’s Hill” or Mt. 
Vernon Hill and the eastern one being called “Cotton” 
or Pemberton Hill. The central, and highest, was 
known as Beacon Hill, from the mast with a barrel 
beacon, erected by order of the General Court in 
March, 1635, and continued until destroyed by a 
storm in November, 1789. This highest peak was situ- 
ated directly back of the State House, until it was cut 
down in 1811 to about half its former height. The 
State House, designed by Charles Bulfinch and 
built in 1795, cost $135,000, and is 172 ft. front by 
65 ft. deep, the dome being 155 feet high, just about 
level with the former natural summit of the Hill. 

The original building has been twice enlarged—first 
having an extensive ell added at the rear and, more 
recently, submitting to the addition of extensive wings, 
upon both sides, of marble. Fortunately, since that 
time, the paint that had obscured the colonial red brick 
and white marble color scheme of the original design 
since 1825, has been removed, and the Bulfinch por- 
tion of the building may again be clearly visioned, 
lacking only the substantial depths formerly provided 
by its end elevations. The building is unique among 
the State capitols of the world in its simplicity and 
restraint of appearance, and also in the arrangement 
for support of the dome by placing its lower drum over 
a pedimented attic treatment of the fagade. 

Bulfinch laid out Park Street anew in 1803, and the 
first four houses were built at the lower end in 1804. 
Mr. Thomas Amory also built the pretentious brick 
mansion on the corner of Park and Beacon Streets in 
the same year, and it was known as “Amory’s Folly.” 
It was occupied by Mr. Christopher Gore, while 
Governor, in 1808-1809, and later owned by Mr. 
Otis until bought by Mr. George Tichnor in 1830. 
The porch originally had stairways to the street 
on both sides. The first bathroom was installed 




















on Park Street in 1848, using ‘Cochituate water. 

Almost the first house built upon Beacon Hill was 

Thomas Hancock’s pretentious stone Mansion (1735- 

7) facing the Training Field, or what is now Beacon 

ie Street. When built, it was considered as being quite 

“out of town,” and was finally torn down in 1863. 

The western parts of the Hill were purchased in 1796 

by Harrison Gray Otis and Jonathan Mason, repre- 

senting the Mount Vernon Proprietors, and they 

started to develop and build brick houses 6n the newly 

| ’ laid out streets. Harrison Gray Otis had built his first 

house (141 Cambridge Street, now the home of the 

Society for the Preservation of New England An- 

tiquities) in 1795. While a porch was shown upon the 

dwelling in-pictures of 1830, it probably was built with 

only a brick arched entrance enclosing elliptical top 

and side lights. The present porch is in part a restora- 

tion. Otis’ second residence was built at what is now 

85 Mount Vernon Street (usually known as the Sears 

House) in 1800. In 1807 he built his third residence 

(numbered 45 Beacon Street). All are believed to have 

been by Bulfinch, who also probably designed the 

houses along Park Street, a great many more facing 

upon the principal streets of Beacon Hill, and many 

rows of dwellings in the lower part of the City, as well 

as the residential “Colonnade Row” along Tremont 
: ; Street, now all supplanted by business buildings. 

The house at 29A Chestnut Street, probably de- 

signed by Bulfinch, and at one time occupied by Edwin 

Booth, was the first house built by the Mount Vernon 

Proprietors. It dates from 1799 or 1800 and shows 

how most of these dwellings were first planned with 

the entrance upon the side of the house—in this case 

facing up the Hill. On the other hand, Nos. 55 and 

[7 57 Mount Vernon Street, built by Stephen Higginson, 

Jr., had their entrance doorways upon the western or 

down hill side, as still appears in the case of No. 55. 

The three Chestnut Street houses, with delicately 

colonnaded entrances, numbered 13, 15, and 17, were 

built in 1806, also from Bulfinch’s designs. They have 

behind them a row of three one-story brick stables— 

still to be seen on the south side of Mt. Vernon Street 

—along with the large arched passageway left for the 

crossing of the cattle from beyond to their pasturage 

rights on Boston Common. One of the paired houses 

at Nos. 39 and 40 Beacon Street, with fine marble 

entrances, built about 1818 (the upper story having 

been added about 1887), now the Women’s City Club. 

A number of the houses on Beacon Hill are built in 

| pairs; and, occasionally, even in groups, or rows, of 

three or more. Architecturally, one of the most inter- 

esting of these is the pair at No. 54 and 55 Beacon 

Street, built about 1807, with three story wooden pi- 

a lasters against their.fagades, and a particularly charm- 
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DetraliL or CupoLaA AND DoRMERS 


THE OLD STATE HOUSE~—1713-1747—HEAD OF STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ing treatment of the first story with a colonnade ot 

slight and delicately proportioned columns surmount- 

ed by a characteristic iron balcony of the period. 
The exterior design of Bulfinch’s own house (built 


1799) may still be traced at 8 Bulfinch Street. Among 


his Boston public buildings, the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, off Fruit Street, was built in 1818; and 
one end of the huge structure of the India Wharf 
Stores may still be seen on India Wharf off Atlantic 
Avenue, although the extension of that Avenue in 
1869 cut off more than half the length of the building, 


FIRST HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE—141 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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including its main central entrance feature. While a 
record of Boston architecture must make of Charles 
Bulfinch an important figure, it still gives no idea of 
the many imposing structures he designed that were 
built outside that city. Nor can it even suggest his 





many important city and community activities—such 
as being head of the Selectmen for many years, as well 
as performing important service as Street Commis- 
sioner at a time of large expansion of the city, so that 
he must have done much to complete and perfect 
Boston’s present layout and City Plan. 
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THE THIRD Hikanon Grav Ons House 
THE WADSWORTH HOUSE—1807—45 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CuHarRLes BuLFINCH, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL—40 BEACON STREET 
THE WOMEN’S CITY CLUB—1818—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This water color by Ralph Gray, well-known Boston architect, 
shows a view from a window on Commonwealth Avenue looking 
out over nearby roof tops toward the center of the city. The 
State Capitol dome, the Custom House Tower, and the United 


Shoe Machinery Company building loom up in the distance 


against the sky. Mr. Gray’s paintings were the subject of a 


one man show recently at the Ferargil Galleries in New York 
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THE HOOPER-HATHAWAY HOUSE OVERLOOKING 
THE HARBOR, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE PINGREE HOUSE—1810—ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


SAMUEL McIntire, ARCHITECT 
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‘Salem, Massachusetts 


by FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, A. I. A. 


Shh we have already seen, Salem was 
‘s © 


the first town to be settled within 
A the district covered by the Charter 
given to the members of the Massa- 
rie chusetts Bay Company by King 
we Orek Charles the First. Nevertheless, up- 
on the arrival of the first group of settlers engaged 
under this Charter, who had been forwarded from 
England by the Governor and Members of the Com- 
pany, under the command of Captain John Endecott, 
they found Mr. Roger Conant, and several others, al- 
ready established in residence upon the land sloping 
down to Salem Harbor. 

When Edward Winslow went back to England from 
the Plymouth Colony in 1623-4, he secured from Lord 
Sheffield a charter to “fish, fowle, hawke, truck, and 
trade” on “Cape Anne,” and immediately on his re- 
turn to Plymouth on the “Charity,” in March of 1624, 
the ship was reladen with material and some Ply- 
mouth men and sailed to set up the “Great House,” 
the frame of which had been prepared in England, 
along with the required fishing “stages,” and begin 
the fishing and trading venture on Cape Ann. 

This did not prove very successful, and Roger 
Conant, who was then at Nantasket, was asked to go 
to the Cape and take charge, in the interest of the 
Dorchester Company. This was late in 1624. In 1625 
the Dorchester Company dissolved; but, encouraged 
by letters from Rev. John White of Dorchester, Eng- 
land, Roger Conant and a few followers withdrew to 
a “fruitful neck of land in Naumkeag,” where setting 
up their houses and planting land crops, they waited 
the promised reenforcements, which finally arrived 
under Capt. John Endecott, in June of 1628, supplant- 
ing Roger Conant. But on June 12, 1630, Endecott 
was supplanted in turn by the arrival of Gov. John 
Winthrop, in the “Arbella,” which was the first of four 
vessels which had sailed from the Isle of Wight, on 
April 8; the others being the “Jewell,” arriving June 
13; the “Ambrose,” arriving June 18; and the “Tal- 
bot,” on July 2. Governor Winthrop was accompan- 





Epiror’s Note: Public Buildings of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, published in Volume XVIII, No. 3 of The 
Monograph Series. 


ied by Sir Richard Saltonstall, Lt. Gov. Thomas Dud- 
ley, Rev. George Phillips, and a number of others. 
Meanwhile, Endecott had the “fayre dwelling” on 
Cape Ann “shook” and brought down to Naumkeag 
(now re-named Salem in honor of the peaceful arrange- 
ment arrived at between the “Old Planters” and the 
New) and reassembled again upon the westerly part 
of his lot, which lay between Washington, Federal, 
and St. Peter’s Streets, facing Washington Street. By 
this arrangement the “Old Planters” were given house 
lots together along the line of the present Essex Street. 
The Rev. Francis Higginson, who arrived with 
about two hundred settlers in June of 1629, speaks of ay 
“faire house newly built for the Governor,” elsewhere 
also described as “‘of the model in England first called 
Tudor, and afterwards the Elizabethan,” and as 
having two stories with a sharp pitched roof. 
Endecott removed to Boston-in 1665, and died in 
1666, his wife following him about 1678, and his house 
had entirely disappeared in 1684. In 1682, part of the 
Endecott property was sold to Benjamin Hooper, who 
built upon it a “single room house,” two stories high; 
which structure is undoubtedly the south-easterly por- 
tion of the present Hathaway House, which was re~ 
moved in 1gi1 to the grounds beside the John Turner 
House (‘House of the Seven Gables,” on Turner 
Street, overlooking the Harbor). The on/y uncertainty 
is as to whether or not Benjamin Hooper incorporated 
the Gov. Endecoct dwelling into the new house he was 
building in 1682! If that was done, the portion of the 
Hathaway House mentioned would go back to 1624, 
and probably to the West of England for its origin,— 
and so would be the oldest house frame existing in this 
country! The elaborate design of one of the posts is 
shown in the detail sketch. It is unlike any other post 
remaining in New England and has the peculiarly 
mellow yellow tone of old English oak. Miss Emmer- 
ton treats very fairly of the history of this and the ad- 
joining houses in her book, “The Chronicles of Three 
Old Houses.” As to the importation of the frame from 
England, early records of other trading settlements 
(even that of “Charlton”—now Charlestown—near- 
by) indicate it was quite customary to send out the 
frame of a large house—usually called “the Great 
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moldings” along both edges, covering the timbered 
frame, which was nogged with brick laid up in clay, 
and daubed upon the face between the “half-timber” 
construction of the structure. About 1720 John Turn- 
er (the son) improved his dwelling by replacing the 
original casements with double hung windows, and 
covering the old frame and walls with plaster and the 
very fine panelwork that the dwelling now displays. 
With the Narbonne House, built before 1671, on 
Essex Street, nearby, the John Ward house, and the 
Seven Gables group, the visitor to Salem may obtain 
an excellent idea of the type of Seventeenth Century 
architecture that prevailed in New England during 
the years of its settlement. ‘This understanding may 
be further strengthened by a visit to the “Pioneer 
Village” in nearby Forest River Park,—where some 
early Puritan houses and Colonial industries were set 
up for the Salem Tercentenary celebration. 
Following these Seventeenth Century houses, Salem 
also presents a group representative of the early part 
of the succeeding century. Of these the Ropes Memo- 
rial, built about 1719, ‘s most easily available to visi- 

















House”—for the temporary common housing of all 
the group employed upon the venture. 

Turning now to the John Turner House next door, 
we may deal with more definite and tangible facts. 
John Turner built his house—the first portion of it— 
in 1668. At that time he purchased the land, with a 
“single house” upon it (a house with one room upon 
each floor, and two and a half stories high, with a large 
chimney—and stairs in front of it—at one end), which 
he took down and rebuilt— possibly using part of the 
old frame—with the “Hall,” or living room, upon the 
west side of the chimney and the kitchen upon the 
east. The house then had four gables; two upon the 
front and one at each end (as in the John Ward House, 
1684, back of the Essex Institute). The original 
“Hall” is the present Dining Room. Shortly after, in 
1678, the large south wing, with parlor and bedroom 
over it was built, with higher ceilings and roof than in 
the original building. At this time, too, the entrance 
must have been extended to the south on both floors. 

Up to this time the interior of the house had prob- 
ably been walled with wide pine boards, with “shadow 
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THE SOUTH-EASTERLY PoRTION THOUGHT TO BE Gov. ENDECOTT’s DWELLING ERECTED IN 1624 
THE HOOPER-HATHAWAY HOUSE—1682—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tors, and contains exceptional fittings and furnishings, 
with a nice old garden behind a fine fence, at the side. 

The earliest brick house in Salem is the Derby 
House, built in 1762 by Capt. Richard Derby, near 
the head of Derby Wharf. Its beautiful paneled in- 
teriors, and the old wooden Counting House beside 
the doorway, may be incorporated into the Permanent 
Memorial, with famous Derby Wharf restored, and 
the Federal Custom House of 1819 (see The Mono- 





by the execrable masonry of its recent WPA “‘restora- 
tion”); the Hamilton Hall (The Monograph Series, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 3), the beautiful South Church that 
formerly stood across the street, built in 1804-5, by 
McIntire, which burned December 19, 1903; the 
Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols House, 1782, with its sturdy 
McIntire facade and picturesque stables and court- 
yard; the Pingree House, 1810, by McIntire, next 
door to the Essex Institute, with its beautifully fur- 





Tue Partor Enp (See Measurepd Drawinos, PaGE 23) 
THE JOHN TURNER HOUSE, “HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES,” SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


graph Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 3) nearby. Besides 
this, an earlier but little known Custom House, built 
in 1805, also exists off Essex Street. 

But after all, Salem is better known for its archi- 
tecture of the later and more elaborate period, when 
Samuel McIntire and his associate carvers were in their 
prime. During the years that brought about ‘“‘the 
turn of the Century” into the Eighteenth, Mr. Samuel 
McIntire was as much in demand in Salem as was 
Bulfinch in Boston. To this period belongs the fine 
brick Town House, 1817 (now unfortunately marred 


nished rooms; the Cook-Oliver House, whose interior 
is supposed to contain much of the McIntire finish 
taken from Elias Haskett Derby’s elaborate Town 
House, built 1799, when it was demolished in 1815. 

While Chestnut Street contains some of the best 
houses of the late Salem period, in summer they are 
mostly obscured by the thick foliage of beautiful trees, 
that do much to add charm and appeal to that stately 
avenue,—and the houses bounding on Washington 
Square, in another—and less regarded—part of the 
town, are also among the most imposing in the city. 
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CHESTNUT STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tue Capt. JosepH Waters HousE—1806-07 
ENTRANCE DETAIL, NUMBER 29 WASHINGTON SQUARE NORTH, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE COOK-OLIVER HOUSE—1782—FEDERAL STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Samug_ McIntire, ARCHITECT 
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THE ROPES MEMORIAL—ABOUT 1719—ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PORCH OF HOUSE. AT 380 ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
SAMUEL McIntTirE, ARCHITECT 
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STABLES AND COURT YARD—THE PIERCE-JOHONNOT HOUSE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
SaMuEL McIntire, ARCHITECT 
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EARLY 'AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


As Chronologically Listed for the Committee of Education, 


Chart Showing Location About Boston 


of Examples of 


(Data Originally Compiled by Robert P. Bellows, Architect) 


Boston Society of Architects 


Prepared by Emergency Planning and Research Bureau, Inc. 
182 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


(List abridged for May, 1937, issue of PeNciL Pornts) 








NAME 


BARNARD CapEN House 
FAIRBANKS Hous! 


GEORGE BLANCHARD House 
Deane WintHRopP House 


Joun Humpurey House 


Perez Lincotn House 


Ropert Prerce House 
Birp-SawYER House 
Ruccies House 
IROoONWORKS HOUSE 


OLD ORDINARY 


BLAKE House 


JONATHAN Wave House 
“ScorcuH” BoarpDMAN HovusE 
Cooper Austin House 
Way-IRELAND-Pratt House 
Rocrer Ciap House 

A. B. Brown House 
GENERAL Lincoun’s House 
Tue Eunos 

Ovp Fort 

Peter Turts House 


CusHING HOMESTEAD 
STURTEVANT HousE 
Jason Russet House 


HARRINGTON HousE 
Epwarp Devotion House 


NicHoits House 
Ropert Tucker House 


**ROSENEATH” 
Joun Apbams BIRTHPLACE 


“Or_p Sup” 
WoopwarD FARMHOUSE 
Rocer SUMNER House 


Brace House 

Quincy THAXTER House 
Wittiam H. Hitt Hovse 
OLpD PouNpD 

Puineas Urpnam House 
Joun Frenno Howse 
DorotHy Quincy House 


Manassan Tucker Hovuse 

Op Powper Hovset 

Samuet Tucker House 

Count Rumrorp BIRTHPLACE 
Union Oyster Hovst 

Joun Quincy ApbamMs BIRTHPLACE 


Cuvesock-Pratr Hovust 
MassacuusetTtrs Hay 
TowNsenp Hovse 


CusHinG PLace 
Govu.p-WerpsteR HOMESTEAD 
Josrrn Lynpe Farm 








DATE LOCATION 
1636 Hillside St. 
1636 Cor. East St. & Eastern Ave., 
Dedham 
1637 Bradbury Ave., Medford 
1637 40 Shirley St., Winthrop 
Open Tues., Wed. & Fri., 2 to 
5—10 Cts. 
1637 99 Paradise Rd., Swampscott 
1640 Just East of Cushing Hotel, 
Hingham 
1640 24 Oakton Ave., Dorchester 
1640 41 Humphreys St., Dorchester 
1641 79 Elm St., Quincy 
1636 237 Central St., Saugus 
Restored. Open by Appointment 
1650 Lincoln St., Hingham 
Daily 2 to 5, April 19 to Nov. 1 
—25 Cts. 
1650 Near Edw. Everett Sq., Dorchester 
Open by Appointment 
1650 13 Bradlee Rd., Medford 
1651 Howard St., Saugus 
1657 21 Linnaean St., Cambridge 
1660 481 Washington Ave., Chelsea 
1660 Willow Crt. off Boston St., Dorch. 
1663 562 Main St., Watertown 
1667 North St., Hingham 
1675 Left of Library, Main St., Hull 
1675 In Town Cemetery, Hingham 
1677 Riverside Ave., near Spring St., 
Medford 
1679 East St., near Weir River, Hingham 
1680 61 Brooks Ave., Newtonville 
1680 7 Jason St., Arlington 
Open Afternoons Except Sun. 
& Mon., April to Oct. 
1680 Wellesley St., near Glen Rd., Weston 
1680 347 Harvard St., Brookline 
Saturdays 2-5—10 Cts. 

1680 King St., One Mile from Cohasset 
1681 Brush Hill Rd. at Fairmount Ave., 
Milton 
1681 Well Back from Main St., Hingham 

1681 129 Franklin St., Quincy 
25 Cts. DAR. 
1681 Meeting House, Main St., Hingham 
Sundays 9-12 :30 
1681 238 Woodward St., 
Newton Highlands 
1684 Brush Hill Rd. cor. Robbins St., 
Milton 
1690 Opp. N. Cohasset Sta., Hingham 
1695 South St., Hingham 
1696 West Side of Wellesley St., Weston 
1700 High St., Westwood 
1703 253 Upham St., Melrose 
1704 Randolph St., Canton 
1706 Bridge St. near Hancock St., Quincy 
9-5 Daily, May to Nov.—25 Cts. 
1707 Canton Ave. & Robbins St., Milton 
1710 Broadway & College Ave., Somerville 
1713 Randolph Ave., Milton 
1714 Elm St. near Main St., Woburn 
1715 41 Union St., Boston 
1716 Franklin St., cor. Presidents Ave., 
Quincy 
Week Days 10-12, 2-5—25 Cts. 
1720 Main St., South Hingham 
1720 Harvard Yard, Cambridge 
720 Central Ave. cor. Nehoiden St., 
Needham 
720 Spring St., Hull 
1720 380 Lebanon St., Malden 
1720 Cor. Main St. & Fells Ave., Melrose 
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79 
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142 
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148 


Dan1ELL HovsE 


Hogart-Oscoop Pa! 
Joun Crenore Ho 
Rev. ApvoNIRAM Ju 
Reap Hovse 
WapswortH Hows! 
GENERAL Wma. Bra 
Mayor Henry Vas 
Japez WILDER Hot 
SaMvueEL James Ho 
Hammonpv House 


Gopparp Hovse 


Kenrick House 
Vassatt-Apams Ms 


SaMveEL Everett I 
E. H. Rossins He 


Royart Howse ANI 


Cart. Exnocu Love 
SAMUEL NEWELL H 
JosEPH GoocH Hovu 
WatTERHOUSE Hovus 
Drarer SmitH Ho 
Bourne Hovse 

Gov. Dante, Hurtc 
HoLpeN CHAPEL 

Surrey Evstis H 


First ParisH MEE’ 
OLD PARSONAGE 


CHICKERING GLASSE 
Lorinc Hovse 
Parson Gay Howse 
Baury Hovse 


Dittaway Hovuse 
GREENE HOovseE 


OrTHODOX CONGREC 
LoaMM!1 BaLpWIN 
Cor. James Harts) 
GORHAM LINCOLN | 
NATHANIEL ROBBIN: 
Dr. Woopwarp Ho 
GoLpEN Batt TAve 
NATHAN Bascock ] 
SuutTe House 

Op Jones TAVERN 


FuLiter House 
Lorinc-GREENOUGH 


Vassatt-CraIcie Le 


Jupce JosepH LEE 

Peter CLARKE-UND 
FARMHOUS! 

ELMWwoop 


FAYERWEATHER Hot 
Boyiston Lee Hou 
ApTHORP HOUSE 
Curist CHURCH 
Hicks Hovse 


Unitarian CHURCH 
Houiiis Harr 
EBENEZER TUCKER 
SaMUEL DexTEeR B 
BENJAMIN Wapswo 
MARSHALL Jones H 
Powper Hovse 
Harvard Hai 
GOVERNOR JONATHA 


Gerorce E, CHICKER 
Joun Gopparp Hou 
EBENEZER RICHARD: 
Cor. JosiaH QUIN( 


“SuFFOLK RESOLVE: 
Taber Hovse 

JouHnN Turts FarM 
SaMvUEL Turts Ho 
REVOLUTIONARY Bal 


Mapam Beicuer H 
CaryL PARSONAGE 
WINTHROP SQUARE 


Main Street Hov: 


Hen ey Street Ho 
WASHINGTON STREI 

















NAME DATE LOCATION NO. NAME 
. HovseE 1720 Cor. Washington & Oakland Sts., 151 O._p House 1N DORCHESTER 
Wellesley Farms 153 GEN. SyLvaANuS THAYER BIRTHPLACE 
-Oscoop PARSONAGE 1722 The Common, Cohasset 154 ARTEMAS Warp, JR., House 
“REHORE House 1724 Brush Hill Rd., Milton 
DONIRAM JUDSON PARSONAGE 1724 145 Main St., Malden 155 Law OFFICE OF ARTEMAS Warp, JR., 
1OUSE 1725 55 Brattle St., Cambridge AND Isaac FIsKE 
orTH House 1726 Harvard Sq., Cambridge 156 NATHAN HacGar Hovuse 
. Wma. BrattLeE House 1727 42 Brattle St., Cambridge 157 PauL REVERE FARMHOUSE 
Henry VassaL House 1727 94 Brattle St., Cambridge 159 First Parish CHURCH 
WILDER HovusE 1728 Main St., South Hingham 160 Cart. Isaac TucKER House 
James House 1729 King St., Cohasset 161 Swampscott CLus 
ND HovUsE 1730 Hammond, Beacon, & Orchard Sts., 162 Cart. Isaac Hutt Hovse 
Newton 
p Hovse 1730 Cor. Cottage & Warren Sts., 
Brookline 163 SuHapy HI. 
House 1732 286 Waverley Ave., Newton 164 Dana House 
.-ADAMS MANSION 1732 Adams St. near Newport Ave., 165 BELLINGHAM-CaRy House 
Quincy 166 Lyman House 
Open 9-5 Except Sundays— 167 Town Pounp 
25 Cts. 168 Tuomas Pierce House 
Everett House 1732 98 Adams St., Milton 169 SaMUEL Haven House 
Rogsins House 1734 Brush Hill Rd. cor. Smith Rd., 172 DunstER BooxsHop House 
Milton 175 STEPHEN MILLER House 
USE AND SLAVE QUARTERS 1733 George St., Medford 176 Dana TucKER Hovse 
Week Days Except Fri. 2-5— 
25 Cés. 177 JosEPpH VosE Howse 
cH LovELL’s House 1738 926 Commercial St., Weymouth 178 WILLIAM B. CrEHORE HovusE 
NEWELL House 1740 Clyde St., Brookline 179 A. FrencH Hovuse 
Goocu HovseE 1740 233 Adams St., Milton 180 GARDNER COTTAGE 
yousSE HovUSE 1740 7 Waterhouse St., Cambridge 181 SHANNON House 
SmitH HouseE 1741 Smith St., Dover 182 Tsaac Cook House 
Howse | 1742 473 Auburn St., Auburndale 183 Ranp House 
ANIEL HutTcHINsOoN House } 1743 495 Adams St., Milton 184 DerBy-OsspoRN BARN 
CHAPEL | 1744 Harvard Yard, Cambridge 185 Tuomas Lee House 
Eustis House | 1746 33 Shirley St., Roxbury 187 GOvERNOR GORE MANSION AND 
| Open Sundays—25 Cts. Coacu House 
’sRISH MEETING HOUSE 1747 The Common, Cohasset 188 GILLARD HovusE 
RSONAGE 1747 62 Central St., rear 64 Central St., 189 Amos Ho.tsrook HovuseE 
Stoneham 190 Mayor SAMUEL WINN HousE 
RING GLASSETT HovsE 1747 Haven St., Dover 191 Brooks House 
Howse 1682 Spring St., Hull 192 CoMMUNITY HEALTH CENTRE 
Gay Howser 1750 North St., Hingham 193 CopELAND HovwsE 
House 1750 2349 Washington St., 196 Amos Lyon Hovuse 
Newton Lower Falls 200 WortHEN House 
sy Hovst 1750 Eliot Sq., Roxbury 201 STATE PRISON 
Hows! 1750 Cor. Revere Parkway & Hillside 202 NorFro_k Horei 
Ave., Revere 204 TuHayer Hovuse 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 1750 Saugus Center 205 Asa Wess-Cow1nc Hovse 
BaLDWIN HOMESTEAD 1750 Elm St. near Main St., Woburn 206 First CHurcH ROXBURY 
MES HaARTSHORNE HOUSE 1750 41 Church St., Wakefield 209 DowsE-QuINCY House 
1 Lincotn House 1751 Rocky Nook, East St., Hingham 212 StouGHTON HALL 
r1—EL Rogppins House 1752 730 Canton Ave., Milton 213 Rev. Dr. Firtp MANSION 
.ODWARD HOUSE 1753 Concord St., Weston 
Batt TAVERN 1753 Central Ave., Weston 219 NEw NortH CHURCH 
BascocK House 1753 362 Adams St., Milton 223 Epwarp Everett House 
House 1754 Main St., Hingham 228 OAKLEY 
NES TAVERN 1755 South Side Central Ave. facing 230 Asa Gray House 
Common, Weston 231 JosEpH Movutton Hovuse 
Howse 1755 Strawberry Hill, Dover 233 Seconp CHURCH, DORCHESTER 
GREENOUGH HOoUSE 1758 Cor. Center & South Sts., 
Jamaica Plain 234 Bitty Gray House 
Closed in Summer 235 A LittLe House 
-CRAIGIE LONGFELLOW HovsE 1759 105 Brattle St., Cambridge 236 WHITTEMORE-ROBBINS MANSION AND 
Saturdays 2-4 Coacn House 
losEPH LEE House 1760 159 Brattle St., Cambridge 238 Jackson House 
CLARKE-UNDERWOOD 240 CuPOLA FROM Boy_stoN MARKET 
FARMHOUSE 1760 Common St., Belmont 
I 1760 Cor. Mt. Auburn St. & Elmwood 241 COMMANDANT’S HovUsE 
Ave., Cambridge 246 TimotHY WELLINGTON HovusE 
FEATHER House 1760 175 Brattle St., Cambridge 248 BENJAMIN GoppDARD Howse 
»n LEE House 1760 617 Boylston St., Brookline 250 Cock Horse Tea Room 
p House 1761 15 Plympton St., Cambridge 251 House NEAR JAIL 
CHURCH 1761 Garden St., Cambridge 252 HotwortHy Haty 
House } 1762 Boylston St. cor. South St., 253 PowprER House 
Cambridge 254 St. Mary’s CHuRcH 
14N CHURCH | 1763 High St., Dedham 255 UNIVERSITY HALL 
Hai 1763 Harvard Yard, Cambridge 256 CupoLta oF Court Hovse 
eR Tucker House 1764 1031 Canton Ave., Milton 257 JoHn Grispspons HovuseE 
DexTER Burcess HovsE 1765 High St., Dedham 258 Hastincs Howser 
IN WapswortH HovseE 1765 688 Canton Ave., Milton 259 J. H. Perxins-AGassiz CoTTaGE 
LL Jones House 1765 South Side of Central Ave., Weston 263 DerBy ACADEMY 
HovseE 1766 Ames St., Dedham 266 Gen. Moses WHITNEY House 
p HaLy 1766 Harvard Yard, Cambridge 269 A. KENNEDY Howse 
R JONATHAN Brooks House 1766 Cor. High & Woburn Sts., 270 House anp Doorway 
West Medford 271 Corpis St. Hovuses 
E, CHICKERING HovuSsE 1767 Haven St.. Dover 272 DaNA-FELTON-PEABODY 
ODDARD HOvUsE 1767 Goddard Ave., Bivokline 274 PHILBRICK House 
ER RicuHarps House 1769 Dedham St., Dover 275 ALLIN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
sisaH Quincy House 1770 Gould St. off end of Elm Ave., 276 Dr. Jostanh Noyes House 
from Hancock St., Quincy 278 CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH STEEPLE 
tk Resotves’” House 1774 38 Adams St., Milton 280 Hews Hovse 
HovseE 1774 64 Bartlett St., Rcexbury 281 FIELDSIONE BUILDING 
‘UFTS FARMHOUSE 1775 785 Sycamore St., Somerville 
Turts House 1775 478 Somerville Ave., Somerville 283 BuNKER HiLtt MONUMENT 
NARY Barrack House 1775 Rear of 384 Savin Hill Ave., 
Dorchester 285 Peters House or Etms COotTtTaGE 
BreL_cHER House 1776 401 Adams St., Milton 
PARSONAGE 1777 Dedham St., Dover 286 Meape House 
ROP SguaRE HovseEs 1780 14, 16, 22, 23, 24, and 26 Common 287 PUDDINGSTONE PRISON 
St., Charlestown 290 Cook CoTtaGE 
STREET HovusEs 1780 18, 38, 57, 71, 111, 119 Main St., 291 First M. E. Meetinc. Hovse 
Charlestown 292 Stone Court House 
Street House 1780 62 Henley St., Charlestown 293 STONE TEMPLE 
‘GTON STREET HovuseEs 1780 2066, 2068, and 2180 Washington 294 | Ortrts PetTEE Hovuse ““SUNNYSIDE” 
St., Roxbury 295 | CHarLtes Tucker House 
Also 16 Madison St., nearby 296 | JosepH M. Howe HovseE 
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DATE 


LOCATION 








15 Plympton St., Cambridge 

Garden St., Cambridge 

Boylston St. cor. South St., 
Cambridge 

High St., Dedham 


Harvard Yard, Cambridge 


1031 Canton Ave., Milton 
High St., Dedham 
688 Canton Ave., Milton 


South Side of Central Ave., Weston 


\mes St., Dedham 

Harvard Yard, Cambridge 

Cor. High & Woburn Sts., 
West Medford 


Haven St., Dover 


Goddard Ave., Bivokline 

Dedham St., Dover 

Gould St. off end of Elm Ave., 
from Hancock St., Quincy 

38 Adams St., Milton 


64 Bartlett St., 
85 Sycamore St., 


Rexbury 

Somerville 

178 Somerville Ave., Somerville 

Rear of 384 Savin Hill Ave., 
Dorchester 


$01 Adams St., Milton 
Dedham St., Dover 
14, 16, 22, 23, 24, and 26 Common 


St., Charlestown 

33, 57, 71, 111, 119 
Charlestown 

62 Henley St., Charlestown 


066, 2068, and Washington 


Main St., 


2180 
St., Roxbury 
Also 16 Madison St., nearby 
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LOCATION NO. NAME 
Cor. Washington & Oakland Sts., 151 O.pv House 1n DORCHESTER 
Wellesley Farms 153 Gen. SyLvanus THAYER BIRTHPLACE 
The Common, Cohasset 54 ARTEMAS WARD, Jr., House 
Brush Hill Rd., Milton 
145 Main St., Malden | 155 Law OrFIce oF ARTEMAS WARD, JR., 
55 Brattle St., Cambridge } AND ISsAAc FISKE 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge 156 NatHAN HacGar House 
42 Brattle St., Cambridge 157 PauL REVERE FARMHOUSE 
94 Brattle St., Cambridge 159 First ParisH CHURCH 
Main St., South Hingham 160 Capt. Isaac TucKER HovseE 
King St., Cohasset | 161 Swampscott CLuB 
Hammond, Beacon, & Orchard Sts., 162 Capt. Isaac Hutt House 
Newton 
Cor. Cottage & Warren Sts., | 
Brookline || 163 Suapy HI. 
286 Waverley Ave., Newton 164 Dana House 
Adams St. near Newport Ave., 165 BELLINGHAM-CarY HOUSE 
Quincy | 166 Lyman House 
Open 9-5 Except Sundays— | 167 Town Pounp 
25 Cts. | 168 TuHoMAS Prerce House 
98 Adams St., Milton 169 SAMUEL Haven House 
Brush Hill Rd. cor. Smith Rd., 172 DuNsTER BooksHop HousE 
Milton |} 175 STEPHEN MILLER House 
George St., Medford || 176 Dana TucKER HovseE 
Week Days Except Fri. 2-5— ] 
25 Cts || 177 JoserpH VosE Hovser 
926 Commercial St., Weymouth 178 WitiiamM B. CreEHORE House 
Clyde St., Brookline 1| 179 A. FRENCH House 
233 Adams St., Milton 180 GARDNER COTTAGE 
7 Waterhouse St., Cambridge 181 SHANNON HOUSE 
Smith St., Dover 182 Tsaac Cook House 
473 Auburn St., Auburndale 183 Ranp House 
495 Adams St., Milton 184 DeRBY-OsBORN BaRN 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge 185 Tuomas Lee House 
33 Shirley St., Roxbury 187 GOVERNOR GORE MANSION AND 
Open Sundays—25 Cts. Coacu Hovse 
The Common, Cohasset 188 GILLaRD HovusE 
62 Central St., rear 64 Central St., 189 Amos Horsrook House 
Stoneham || 190 Mayor SAMUEL WINN House 
Haven St., Dover i} 191 Brooks Hovuset 
Spring St., Hull |} 192 ComMuNITY HEALTH CENTRE 
North St., Hingham | 193 Copretanp House 
2349 Washington St., | 196 Amos Lyon Hovuse 
Newton Lower Falls | 200 WortHEN House 
Eliot Sq., Roxbury 1} 201 StaTE Prison 
Cor. Revere Parkway & Hillside | 202 NorFo_tk Hore. 
Ave., Revere | 204 THAYER House 
Saugus Center | 205 Asa Wess-CowinGc House 
Elm St. near Main St., Woburn 206 First CuHurcH RoOxBuRY 
$1 Church St., Wakefield | 209 DowseE-Quincy House 
Rocky Nook, East St., Hingham 212 STouGHTON HALL 
730 Canton Ave., Milton | 213 Rev. Dr. Fretp MANsIon 
Concord St., Weston 
Central Ave., Weston 219 New NortH CHUvuRCH 
362 Adams St., Milton 223 Epwarp Everett House 
Main St., Hingham || 228 OAKLEY 
South Side Central Ave. facing | 230 Asa Gray House 
Common, Weston | 231 JosEpH Movu.tton House 
Strawberry Hill, Dover | 233 SEconp CHuRCH, DORCHESTER 
Cor. Center & South Sts., | 
Jamaica Plain | 284 Bitty Gray House 
Closed in Summer 235 A LittLe Hovse 
105 Brattle St., Cambridge 236 WHITTEMORE-ROBBINS MANSION AND 
Saturdays 2-4 Coacu House 
159 Brattle St., Cambridge 238 Jackson House 
240 CupoLa FROM Boyi_ston MARKET 
Common St., Belmont 
Cor. Mt. Auburn St. & Elmwood | 241 CoMMANDANT’S HOUSE 
Ave., Cambridge || 246 TimotHy WELLINGTON HovusE 
175 Brattle St., Cambridge 1} 248 BENJAMIN GoppARD Howse 
617 Boylston St., Brookline Cock Horse Tea Room 


House NEAR JAIL 

HotwortHy Hatt 

PowpEer House 

St. Mary’s CHuRcH 
University HA. 

Cupota oF Court House 
Joun Grsspons House 
Hastincs House 

J. H. Perkins-AGassiz CoTtTaGE 
Derspy ACADEMY 

Gen. Moses WuH1tTNEY HovuseE 
A. KENNEDY Howse 

House anpd Doorway 

Corpis St. Hovuses 
DaNna-FELTON-PEABODY 
PHILBRICK House 

ALLIN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Dr. Jostan Noyes House 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Hews House 

FIELDSIONE BUILDING 


STEEPLE 


BuNKER Hi_tt MONUMENT 


Peters House or Etms CotTtaGE 
Meape House 
PUDDINGSTONE 
Cook CorTtaGE 
First M. E. Meretinc Hovuse 
Stone Court House 

Stone TEMPLE 

Oris PetrtEE House ‘‘SuNNYSIDE” 
CuHarRLES TucKER Hovuse 

Joseph M. Howe Hovse 


PRISON 





1780 
1785 
1785 


1785 
1786 
1786 
1787 
1789 
1789 
1789 


1790 
1791 
1791 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1795 
1795 
1798 
1798 


1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1799 


1799 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1801 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1805 


1806 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1808 
1808 


1808 
1808 


1809 
1809 
1809 


18U9 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1813 
18173 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1815 
1815 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1821 
1821 
1822 
1824 
1824 
1824 


1825 


1798 


1825 
1825 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1829 
1830 


281 Hancock St., Dorchester 

Braintree 

Centra] Ave. cor. Concord St., 
Weston 


Central Ave., Weston 
North Ave. cor. Church St., Weston 
91 Neponset St., Canton 
Canton Ave., Milton Center 
Randolph Ave., Milton 
392 Humphrey St., Swampscott 
43 High St., Medford Sq., Medford 
Also the Fine Houses 
Nos. 49 & 57 
136 Irving St., Cambridge 
Heath St., Brookline 
34 Parker St., Chelsea 
Beaver St., Waltham 
Dover 
761 Adams St., Dorchester 
Cor. High & Ames Sts., Dedham 
20 South St., Cambridge 
Hillside St., Milton 
Brush Hill Rd., cor. Dana Ave., 
Milton 
Vose’s Lane, Milton 
Canton Ave., Milton 
Hillside St., Milton 
594 Adams St., Milton 
749 Center St., Newton 
25 Goddard Ave., Brookline 
Boston Road, Lynn 
562 Main St., Watertown 
153 Brattle St., Cambridge 


Gore St.. Watertown 

48 Riverside Ave., Medford 

203 Adams St., Milton 

Elm Sq. cor. Winn St., Wakefield 

37 Grove St., West Medford 

19 North Beacon St., Brighton 

596 Commercial St., Weymouth 

17 Crescent St., Wellesley Farms 

69 Rutherford Ave., Charlestown 

Charlestown 

19 Court St., Dedham 

618 High St., Dedham 

75 Commercial St., Weymouth 

Eliot Square, Roxbury 

High St. beyond Chestnut, 

Harvard Yard, Cambridge 

Central Ave., 2nd House W. of 
Fiske St., Weston 

Hingham 

16 Harvard St., Charlestown 

410 Belmont St., Watertown 

88 Garden St., Cambridge 

397 Boston St., Lynn 

Cor. Washington & Centre Sts., 
Dorchester 

22 Larch Rd., Cambridge 

15 Appian Way, Cambridge 


Dedham 


Behind Robbins Library, Arlington 

527 Washington St., Newton 

Now on Calvary M. E. Church, 
Mass. Ave., Arlington 

Chelsea St.. Charlestown Navy Yard 

86 Pleasant St., Arlington 

43 Buckminster Rd., Brookline 

56 Brattle St., Cambridge 

67 Washington St., Charlestown 

Harvard Yard, Cambridge 

781 Canton Ave., Milton 

Concord St., Newton Lower Falls 

Harvard Yard, Cambridge 

East Cambridge 

Highland St., Milton 

Beach St., cor. Eustis St., Revere 

Nahant 

Main St., Hingham 

126 Adams St., Milton 

Hillside St., cor. Harland St., Milton 

483 River St., Hyde Park 

21 & 32 Cordis St., Charlestown 

S. E. cor. Harvard Yard, Cambridge 

204 Walnut St., Brookline 

High St., Dedham 

Noyes St. off Central Ave., Needham 

The Common, Cohasset 

Central Ave., north side, Weston 

Hemlock Gorge Reservation, 
Boylston St., Wellesley 

Monument Square, Charlestown 

Daily 9-5—10 Cts. 

310 South St., Forest Hills, 
Jamaica Plain 

28 Adams St., Charlestown 

199 Ruggles St.. Roxbury 

85 Cottage St., Brookline 

Summer St., Newton Upper Falls 

Dedham 

Opp. City Hall, Quincy 

277 Elliot St.. Newton Upper Falls 

991 Canton Ave., Milton 

597 Randolph Ave., Milton 
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Watertown, Massachusetts 





by FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, A. I. A. 


arrived in Salem, Massachusetts, on 
June 12, 1630, Sir Richard Salton- 
stall was among his following. Not 
caring for the conditions they found 
mm Fes) existing in that Colony, shortly after 
their arrival, on June 17, Governor Winthrop and Sir 
Richard started out to find some better location in 
which they could settle,—and Winthrop tells in his 
Journal that “We went to Mattachusetts” (as Boston 
Harbor was known at that time) “‘to find out a place 
for our settleing down. We went up Mistick River 
about six miles. We lay at Mr. Mavericks and return- 
ed home Saturday.”” On July 1 he tells us that the 
“Mayflower” and “Whale” had arrived safe in Charles- 
town Harbor,—being followed by the “Talbot” on 
the 2nd, and the “Trial” upon the 5th—where-John 
Endecott (to forestall an anticipated similar enterprise 
by Gorges men from the northern settlements) had 
previously made a small settlement and started the 
building of the ‘““Great House” at Mishawan (Charles- 
town), to which the new settlers decided to come. 
And accordingly, at Charlestown were landed most of 
the passengers arriving on the four vessels named and 
the balance of the 1630 fleet. 

As has been told elsewhere, they shortly thereafter 
removed from Charlestown to Boston, but meanwhile 
many of the large company—by some counts number- 
ing nearly fifteen hundred souls—had gradually scat- 
tered and found themselves locations in the country 
roundabout. Sir Richard Saltonstall, either at the 
time of his expedition of June 17, with Gov. Winthrop, 
or later, explored further up the Charles River, and 
was so impressed by the rich meadows found on tidal 
water, only five to six miles above the Harbor, that 
within forty-eight days after the arrival of the Arbella 
at Salem, or by August 1, 1630, he was organizing— 
along with thirty-nine others—a church at Water- 
town, which was the third to be set up in Puritan New 
England. 

If Salem is to be regarded as the first settlement 
made (after Plymouth), upon Massachusetts Bay, and 
the Charlestown-Boston one the next in order,—then 
Watertown would become the third. It is true that 





Dorchester was settled.in between, but the first group 
did not remain as a permanent settlement, and the 
place was resettled later with new arrivals, largely 
from Boston itself, with which Dorchester afterwards 
was joined. The large part of the original Dorchester 
group departed in 1636 to resettle in Windsor, Con- 
necticut,—including almost the entire congregation 
of Rev. Philip Hooker; who was at the head of the 
second Church established in the Colony, the first 
having been set up at Salem. . 

No exact date for the settlement of Watertown has 
ever been established, and it is prdbable that the mi- 
gration of the families of the forty signers was a grad- 
ual one from Boston to the Watertown meadows, prob- 
ably none among the forty signers of the articles being 
then actually in sesidence upon the site. The Rev. 
George Phillips. was the minister appointed to the 
Watertown congregation, which for fully twenty years 
remained the largest and most important of all the 
Massachusetts church organizations. On,Sept. 17 
(7th by old style), 1630, the “Court of Assistants,” 
sitting in the “Great House” at Charlestown passed 
resolution ““That Treamountain shall be Boston; Mat- 
tapan, Dorchester; and ye town up ye Charles River, 
Watertown.” 

On Nov. 30, 1630, the Court of Assistants assessed 
for the incomes of the two ministers then active; Mr. 
Wilson of Charlestown and Mr. ‘Phillips in Water- 
town, upon the following basis;—a total of £ 60, 
divided equally between them, and imposed as fol- 
lows,—£ 20 to Boston, £ 20 to Watertown, £ I0 to 
Charlestown, £ 6 to Roxbury, £ 3 to Medford, and 
£ 1 to Winnisimmet (Saugus & Revere). It would 
seem to be probable that this assessment was based 
upon an estimated proportionate balance among the 
churchmen in these several groups at that same time. 
In 1651 we were told by an early chronicler that 
Watertown had one hundred and sixty families, and 
that the town was largely agricultural in interest. 

Watertown originally included Waltham, Weston, 
a large part of Lincoln, part of Sudbury, Wayland, 
part of Belmont, and Newtowne (Cambridge) east of 
Mount Auburn Cemetery; a large and rich agricul- 
tural area, and one still containing much rich archi- 
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tectural material, although most of the actual early 
buildings have disappeared because of the wealth, 
prosperity, and business growth of the many impor- 
tant towns now within this same area, as well as the 
quickly acquired wealth of the prosperous owners of 
the old structures themselves. 

. The oldest house still standing within this area is 
the Abraham Browne house, in Watertown, near the 
further Waltham line. A few years ago this structure 





what then became an interior partition—and for- 
gotten. Hence it was that, when the restoration was 
started, two original three-part casement frames were 
uncovered, the first that actually had been found in 
place up to that time in New England. They were 
badly rotted, and portions were missing, but of cer- 
tain things there could be no doubt. 

An accompanying sketch indicates this frame and 
some details of its construction. Of the head and sill 
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CASEMENT: SASH*Ey. FRAME.-CF: C1660~1675 *BASEE” 
ABRAHAM -BROWNE:‘HOUSE *WATERTOVWN-«MASS: 








From fragments and sashes preserved by the Essex Institute and the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, sash dimensions and “quarrel” (glass) sizes have been compiled. The lead “‘cames” 
are all of 3th inch face width, nearly flat, except where lined or grooved from pressure applied when 


being fitted tight against the glass along their edges. 


Name of House Location 
Aptucxet Trading Post ......... Bourne 
Deacon Browne Rats Ue) a ee ees Salem 
Abraham Browne House ........ Watertown 
ae eee a ee Lynnfield 


Pe Ge a ot Bo Be aks oy Salem 
ee re eee Bridgewater 


was on the verge of demolition, but it was preserved 
and restored by the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. The earliest portion was 
built in 1663, as a “single” house, having one room on 
each of two floors, with an attic in a steep roof above. 
It so remained until about 1730, when an addition was 
placed upon the northern side of the original house, 
with double hung windows,—and the old casements 
on the north wall of the older portion were built into 


{ 38 ] 


Date Outside size wood sash Size Glass Quarrel 
1627 unknown 4%" x 5%" high 
1654 20” x 29” 3%"x4" high 
1663 183%" x 26%” 4%" x6" high 
1670-5 14%" x 28%" 5%" x 6%" high 
1684 19” x 30” 4%" x 5%" high 
? 18%" x 20” 5%" x 6%" high 


pieces enough remained to make their sections and 
framing quite definite. The frame had no end jambs, 
using the upright studs for that purpose (F). The 
clapboards were nailed directly upon the upright studs, 
without exterior boarding. The intermediate mullions 
were clearly shown (E), but the molding along the 
lower edge of the head,—and the sides of the mullion 
—seems more like a shallow bead and fillet than the 
ogee used on the restoration. An upright stud coming 
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THE 


in the middle of the space, framed into a notch in the 
back part of the crosspiece of the window frame on 
both top and bottom. The face treatment on the 
jamb was not found. It was evident it was narrow 
enough to allow the clapboards to stop against it and 
at the same time be nailed securely to the upright 
stud. The holes to receive the upright stiffening rods 
for the fixed leaded lights, and the mortices for the 
mullions, were clearly given. 





filled or ““daubed” with clay, and “‘limed” or surface- 
washed to prevent washing away by what water 
might work through the protecting wood wall cover- 
ing. In this connection it might be recalled that the 
name of this type of wall covering came from “clay- 
boards,’”’—so named because they were used to cover 
“clay walls” of houses. The manufacture and ship- 
ment of these clapboards back to England was a con- 
siderable business in New England from very early 
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All this information has been assembled upon the 
accompanying sketch, along with some additional data 
as to sash and leading found in other locations. What 
dimensions it has been possible to assemble in regard to 
early casement sash sizes and glazing, have also been 
tabulated in the accompanying table. On the occasion 
of making replacement of the clapboards upon the 
south side of the old house a couple of years ago, Mr. 
Sumner Appleton secured a photograph of the ex- 
terior of the wall, with the clapboards removed, show- 
ing the half-timber framework and the brick nogging, 


times. They were gotten out usually to 4’ o” lengths, 
¥" thick on the heavier edge, and thinned to 1” 
upon the other. They were six to eight inches wide, 
and the ends were beveled to lap over when laid. The 
best white pine was used and considerable skill was 
required to “rive out” the clapboards with the “frow” 
at the least lumber waste. The first mention of this 
product in New England was in Gov. Winthrop’s 
Journal, “Mr. Oldham had a small house near the 
weir at Watertown, made all of clapboards, burned 
August, 1632.” (Continued on page 44) 
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This summarizes most of the definite information 
known of early wooden casement windows in eastern 
Massachusetts. They were used in houses built as 
late as 1720 or 26, in the large coastal towns or cities, — 
and probably for another ten or twenty years in the 
more remote inland communities; while the newer 
Georgian double hung sash were gradually coming 
into use in different localities beginning about 1705 
or 1710 and continuing over later years. 

To pass from the: Seventeenth Century Browne 
House to the later primness of the Governor Gore 
place is a matter only of a mile or more, and nearly a 
hundred and fifty years; but it is possible to find many 
examples representative of the years between, without 
going outside the confines of old Watertown,—or, in- 
deed, without straying far from the next few miles of 
the old Highway, laid out along the trail of the earliest 
Indian travel, in what was long known as the “Con- 
necticut Path,” which passes only a hundred rods or 
so in front of the Governor’s Mansion. 

You can follow the road from Waltham to Water- 
town, from there through Kendall Green and Weston, 
and so on to Wayland, and—if you wish to visit the 
old Wayside Inn—over the old four arch bridge, 1791, 
into Sudbury ,—or branch off on the Connecticut Path 
toward Hartford. Shortly after passing through Wes- 
ton Center, the road passes—on its left—the Golden 
Ball Tavern, 1768, and on its right, the Artemas 
Ward Jr. House, 1785; and his picturesque little 
Lawyers Office, built about 1785, almost across the 
way, nestlffig under an umbrageous and historic elm. 

Legend has it that this charming little “houselet” 
was built for a firm of lawyers, who, after a few years 
practice together, agreed to disagree—and parted. 
One kept to the old office, while his partner signed a 
paper undertaking not to open any competitive estab- 
lishment within the same township. This he did, 
maintaining strictly to the letter of his bond,—and so 
one finds another little lawyer’s office, dating from 
nearly 1800, a scant couple of miles further along the 
“Path,” being perhaps as far as ten to fifteen feet over 
the line into the adjoining township of Wayland. ‘It 
would seem that lawyers were—well, shall we say, 
lawyers;—even in those dear departed days! 

For other examples covering these intervening pe- 
riods, Waltham itself still preserves, one on each side 
of this very same roadway, and just before reaching 
the Browne house, a small gambrel cottage known as 
the Caldwell House, and the uncompfomising square- 
ness of the old Bemis homestead, across the road. 

The Governor Christopher Gore place, 1805-6, on 
the border marches between Waltham and Water- 
town, has been rescued recently from a double score of 
years of gradual disintegration, both moral and physi- 
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cal. Some twenty-five or so years ago, it was. willed 
to the Episcopal Diocese of Boston, to be the site of a 
long-projected Episcopal Cathedral. After more years 
of anxious waiting, it was sold, and passed by turns 
rapidly through the hands of real estate agents, legal 
officials and factors; became the “office building” of 
an automobile manufactory, and an airplane plant; 
was a Country Club and a Golf House,—and just as 
it was about to be demolished to turn the Deer Park 
into more remunerative small house lots, its plight 
was recognized, and a few energetic individuals and 
Societies banded themselves together to preserve the 
house and what remained of its former dependencies. 

Unfortunately, since one Saturday a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, when the Boston Architectural Club made 
the unusual old dwelling and its grounds an excuse for 
a summer outing, or “Field Day” (the occasion—by 
the way—on which the principal early set of pictures 
of the house was taken) many changes have been made 
by transitory and passing tenants. The old balustrade 
about the roof has fallen, or been removed—as has 
also the gray and white paint that was lying in many 
coats over its old walls of small and pink brick, laid 
closely in Flemish fashion. The old garden and brick 
greenhouses have been obliterated; quaint coal grates; 
silver hardware and bronze fixtures, with crystal chan- 
deliers, have vanished,—along with truly mediaeval 
hooded tubs and curious early plumbing equipment, 
the silk velour curtains, dashing sleighs, and the 
“orange-colored coach,” in which, gay with flashing 
harness and liveried coachmen, footmen and outriders, 
the Governor used to make his imposing progress, 
from Mansion to State House, and then home again! 

The type of so-called “Southern plan,”—with lower 
wings and end pavilions supporting each side of the 
central two story mansion—has only a few counter- 
parts in New England; two in eastern Rhode Island, 
at Poppasquash and Portsmouth,—and at least one 
other in Massachusetts. In the case of Gore Place, this 
Southern expansiveness of plan is accompanied by a 
most incongruous, if characteristically New England, 
paucity and reticence of detail, which, now the eaves 
balustrades are lacking, establishes an almost Puri- 
tanical rigor and baldness of aspect. 

Yet, despite the ravishment of its parts, accesso- 
ries, and furnishings; the substitution of some heavy 
later mantels for more delicate originals, Gore Place 
well repays a visit by its fine flavor of a vanished gra- 
ciousness of living,—such as is delicately expressed in 
the pure and flowing lines and fine sweep of the curv- 
ing stairway—that can have had only too few endur- 
ing expositions in the grim business of living accord- 
ing to the dictates of religion and a Puritan conscience, 
in old time New England! 
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PENCIL POINTS-“SUNTILE” 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 





For the Design of 
A DOCTOR’S RESIDENCE 


Authorized by Sponsored by 
‘ Reinhold Publishing Corporation The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Company 
Publishers of PENciIL PoINTs Lockland Station 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by RUSSELL F.. WHITEHEAD, A.1.A., Professional Adviser 
KENNETH REID, P.C.R., Associate Professional Adviser 


THE AWARDS THE JUDGES 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation agrees to Hubert Burnham, F.A.LA. Chicago 





pay, immediately after the Judgment, the fol- py x fete Fisher Jr., ALLA Pe eS 
lowing Prizes in Cash: Addis n LB ; ‘; : 4 : ee 
For Design Placed First $1000.00 ee ee sag ee one 
« ee * Second 400.00 Robert Rodes McGoodwin, F.A.I.A. 
a AR Philadel phia 
” bi “Fourth 100.00 Edgar I. Williams, A.I.A. New York 
“* Designs Mentioned—12— 
each $50.00 600.00 
P ——— THE COMPETITORS, REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
Total Prizes................ $2300.00 CorporaTION, and THE CAMBRIDGE TILE 
The above Prizes are mef—no further draw- MrFc. Company agree that the Judges have 
ings will be required of any competitor as a sole and complete authority to make the 
condition of receiving an award. awards and that their decisions shall be final. 


ALL ARCHITECTS, DRAFTSMEN, AND DESIGNERS ARE ELIGIBLE AND ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 


A Competitor may submit any number of solutions of the Problem. 
All designs entered by any competitor are eligible for Prizes. 


Note: Under a ruling by The A.I.A. Committee on Competi- 
tions, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


does not oppose participancy of its Members in this Competition. | 








Closing date for entry of designs in this Competition, 
8 P. M., local Standard time, June 7th, 1937 











This is an open Competition — no preliminary registration is required 
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THE PROBLEM: MANDATORY 


A puysician, in general practice ‘‘some- 
where” in the United States, turns to the 
architectural profession to study his needs 
and those of his family in the way of a new 
residence which will include doctor’s office 
accommodations. He is convinced that an 
architect could best interpret his housing re- 
quirements, just as he in turn could best diag- 
nose the architect’s physical ailments. 

The doctor owns a rectangular lot in a resi- 
dential community. It has a frontage to the 
east of 80 feet on a wide avenue and a depth 
of 150 feet. A 12-foot wide paved alley, at 
the rear of the property, runs north and south 
through the block. The land is practically 
level. The usual services such as water, gas, 
electricity, sewer, etc., are available. 

The physician’s income is derived mainly 
from patients on his own economic and social 
level —a group that might fairly be de- 
scribed as “middle class.” His family is on 
intimate terms with many others in the neigh- 
borhood, with whom they exchange hospi- 
tality frequently. This friendly habit, inci- 
dentally, becomes for the doctor an effective 
antidote for the fatigue resulting from his 
strenuous duties in the consulting-operating 
room and in making his round of calls. He 
and his wife have reached a time in their lives 
when they want their home to provide as 
many of the niceties of modern living as can 
be obtained within their building budget. 
They frown, however, upon the substitution 
of gadgets and trick equipment for good plan- 
ning. 

The doctor gives this much information to 
the architect at their first interview and, act- 
ing upon his wife’s suggestion, invites him to 
dine with his family two or three times before 
starting his study of the design of the new 
residence. 

At the first dinner the architect is seated 
between the hostess and the doctor’s resident 
nurse. He notes that the meal is served by a 
maid, who evidently is both cook and wait- 
ress. On another occasion the architect finds 
himself in the midst of a gay group of eight 
persons and is asked to join in an after-dinner 
bridge game. On yet another evening he is in- 
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vited to be one of a convivial gathering of 
the doctor’s men friends, the occasion being 
one of relaxation and good clean fun. 

When looking over the house during these 
scouting trips the architect observes that Dr. 
and Mrs. X have separate bedrooms, each with 
a bath. He sees what he takes to be a guest 
room and is told that the reason for its am- 
ple proportions is that the married son with 
his wife and infant daughter occupy this 
room on periodic visits to the homestead. 

The doctor’s office quarters are seen to be 
a makeshift and to interfere with the prac- 
tical workings of the ménage. Patients and 
guests cannot seem to find their way around 
and the waiting room offers little privacy for 
anyone concerned. The doctor’s present con- 
sultation office and laboratory was originally 
a Library. In discussing the new residence the 
thought occurs that it might be good planning 
to anticipate the doctor’s future retirement 
and subsequent sale of the house to persons 
who would convert the office space into liv- 
ing quarters. 

In the course of these several opportunities 
to observe and question his clients, the archi- 
tect discovers that both the Doctor and his 
wife have a cultivated and intelligent taste 
for color in the interiors of their home. Fur- 
thermore, it is their belief that tile has been 
too sparingly used in the design of domes- 
tic interiors. The bathrooms and kitchens, of 
course — but why could not an imaginative 
and understanding designer find other appro- 
priate places in which to make use of its 
good qualities? 

As was agreed upon in the first interview, 
the architect is given complete freedom by 
his client in the matter of style, design, build- 
ing materials, and methods of construction. 
The number and size of the rooms and 
porches, with necessary circulations and ac- 
cessories and their arrangement, are left to 
the judgment of the designer, and he is given 
carte blanche in the use of colors in the tile 
design. The only limit imposed is that the total 
area of the ground floor of the residence, in- 
side the exterior walls, shall not exceed 1200 
square feet, exclusive of the area of the garage. 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF THE JURY OF 
AWARD: 


1. The ingenuity shown in the develop- 
ment of the plans to fit the require- 
ments of the problem and the site and 
the architectural merit of the design as 
a whole. 


2. The intelligence and judgment shown 
in apportioning tile areas and the skill 
with which they are designed. 

3. Practicability of construction and in- 
stallation. 


Excellence of delineation and 
composition of the drawings 
will not have undue weight 
with the Jury. 


COMPUTATION OF FLOOR AREA: 
Mandatory. Measurements of enclosed spaces 
to be taken from the inside of exterior walls 
with no deductions for partitions. Open 
porches or partly enclosed porches shall be 
counted at 50% of their actual area. Entirely 
enclosed sun porches shall be counted at their 
full area. 

Designs found, upon checking, to exceed 
1200 sq. ft. total for the ground floor area 
of the residence (exclusive of garage) will not 
be considered. 


PRESENTATION DRAWINGS: Manda- 
tory. There shall be but one drawing for each 
design which shall be rendered on a single 
sheet of mounted white paper or illustration 
board, trimmed to exactly 25” x 36” in size, 
with a single border drawn 2” from the top, 
sides, and bottom. Upon this sheet shall be 
drawn the subjects enumerated below. The 
sheet shall be composed with its long dimen- 
sion vertical. 


1. Plans of each floor of the Residence at 
the scale of 4%” equals 1’-0”. The use 
of each room or space must be indi- 
cated and dimensions set out in nu- 
merals. The walls and partitions are to 
be solid black. Lettering should be large 
and clear enough to allow for reduc- 
tion to one-quarter size when pub- 
lished. 

2. Elevations of two principal facades at 
the scale of 44” equals 1’-0” with story 
heights marked. 

3. Perspective: One drawing, in two 

point perspective, rendered in Color, in 

any medium that seems suitable to the 
competitor, showing as correctly as 





possible the colors, form, and pattern 
of the tile design in some portion of 
the residence. This drawing to occupy 
an area on the sheet of not less than 
144 square inches or more than 160 
square inches. Remembering that these 
drawings will be somewhat reduced 
when published in full color, the au- 
thor of the design should make allow- 
ances for the reduction to assure pleas- 
ing results. 


4. Detail of Tile Designs: One drawing, 
either elevation or plan, at scale of 3/4” 
equals 1’-0” showing the use of tile in 
some part of the house not shown by 
the rendered perspective. 


5. Plot Plan to show the location of house 
and garage on the lot. This plan may 
be shown in conjunction with the 1%” 
scale house plans, the 1/16” scale dia- 
gram, or at a smaller scale if desired. 


6. Separate Single Line Diagram of 
ground floor plan at 1/16” scale show- 
ing the method of figuring the inside 
total floor area. 


7. The drawings shall bear the title, “De- 
sign for a Doctor’s Residence” with 
the sub-title, PENcm Pornts-SUNTILE 
Architectural Competition, and shall be 
signed with a device or nom de plume. 
The general geographic location as- 
sumed by the designer shall be noted on 
the drawing. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Mandatory. No 
queries will be answered, as this is an open 
competition. Contestants shall not communi- 
cate with the Professional Adviser or the 
Members of the Jury ‘except anonymously 
and in writing. 

ANONYMITY OF DRAWINGS: Manda- 
tory. The drawings submitted shall contain 
no identifying mark other than a device or 
nom de plume. Each drawing shall be accom- 
panied by a plain, opaque, sealed envelope 
bearing the same device or nom de plume as 
the drawing and containing the true name 
and complete address of the contestant. The 
envelopes will be opened by the Professional 
Adviser in the presence of the Jury after the 
awards have been made and the Competition 
closed. 

DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. 
Each drawing shall, together with the en- 
velope, be enclosed in a sealed wrapper. This 
shall be wrapped for delivery in an outer 
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cover. Drawing must be suitably protected 
and addressed to Russell F. Whitehead, PENcIL 
Pornts-Suntile Competition, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. All drawings shall 
be delivered to the office of PENcm Pornts 
(Reinhold Publishing Corporation) , 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y., or shipped on 
or before 8 P. M. (local standard time), Mon- 
day, June 7, 1937, via United States mail or 
Railway Express. Drawings will be accepted 
at any time before the close of the Competi- 
tion. They will be fully insured from the hour 
of their receipt. 

Drawings submitted in this Competition 
are at the competitor’s risk. Reasonable care 
will be exercised, however, in their handling, 
safe-keeping, and packaging for return. 


- EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS: The Pro- 
fessional Advisers will examine the designs 
and records of their receipt to ascertain 
whether they comply with the requirements. 
Any designs which in the opinion of the Pro- 
fessional Advisers do not adhere to the spirit 
of the Program or violate the instructions 
clearly intended as mandatory will be set aside 
as not subject to awards. The Professional Ad- 
visers alone will have access to the drawings 
until they are placed before the Judges. No 
drawing, whenever received, will be shown or 
made public until after the Awards of the 


Jury. 
JUDGMENT: The Jury of Award will meet 


at Yama Farms Inn, Catskill Mountains, New 
York, on June 17th, 1937. Their deliberations 
will continue for as many days as are neces- 
sary to give fair and careful consideration of 
the submitted designs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AWARDS: 
Each competitor will receive by mail the 
names of the winners of the Prizes and Men- 
tions, as soon after the awards as possible. 
The announcement will be published in the 
July, 1937, issue of PeNcm Ports for gen- 
eral information. Checks will be sent to the 


Prize and Mention winners the day following 
the Awards. 


REPORT OF THE JURY: The August is- 
sue of PENcm Pornts will contain the full 
jury report, illustrated with facsimile repro- 
ductions in color of the winning designs and 
other meritorious designs selected by the Jury. 


THE PRIZE DESIGNS: The designs awarded 
Prizes and Mentions are to become the prop- 
erty of Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
who, with the Sponsors, reserves any and all 
rights of exhibition and publication to any 
or all of the designs not premiated. In all pub- 
licity the name and address of the designer 
will be used. 


RETURN OF DRAWINGS: Non-premi- 
ated designs which are not reserved for exhi- 
bition or publication will be returned within 
a reasonable time to the competitors, postage 
and $50.00 insurance prepaid. 


$$$ | 
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NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


ANY Architect, Draftsman or Designer who 
has any difficulty in securing a sheet of 
mounted white paper or illustration board of 
the size called for by the mandatory require- 
ments of the foregoing Program will be pro- 
vided by PeNciL Pornts with a mount of 
Whatman’s or some similar brand of paper, 
Hot Pressed trimmed to exact size of 25” x 
36” for $1.50. This price includes the mounted 
paper, shipped prepaid in a container suitable 
for remailing the finished design. Address your 
remittance to F. J. Armeit, c/o PENCIL 
Pornts, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 








PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, BS., M.Arch. 
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AT YoUR FONG ESA TIS 


Last month a number of manufacturers offered new sets of Data Sheets on their products in 
the advertising pages of PeNcit Points. If you have written to these manufacturers and have 
not yet received your Data Sheets, don’t get excited. You see, it is our fault. In addition to 
the 2 Slide Rules that we had to prepare, there were 60 Data Sheets to be completed. The 
Data Sheet Department has been on charette for weeks now, trying to get this mass of ma- 
terial drawn up, written up and printed. We thought we were almost out of the woods— 
when in comes another flock of orders for additional new sets. We have had to take new and 
larger office space for the Data Sheet Department, so please be patient! All architects know 
what a jam session is like—and we don’t meanswing music. We are sure that you will find all 
the sheets well worth waiting for—and if you have not written for all of them, check back 
on pages 258 and 259 of the April PeENcit PomnTs now. 

Besides all the useful manufacturers’ free Data Sheets upon which we are working, there is 
some very helpful ‘material under way now for presentation on these 2 editorial pages. It is 
information that has never been made available in an orderly concise form for quick reference. 

Watch the editorial pages carefully and do not fail to check on the advertising pages each 
month for the fast-moving developments in the Data Sheet situation. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF 
LARGE APARTMENT BLDG. 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





BASIS FOR COSTS. Because of its size and type, Knickerbocker Vil- 
lage provides an unusually good basis for measuring the costs of large 
apartment building construction. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have made a complete study of expenditures on tiris operation. Detailed 
cost figures, including overhead expenses and profits, were collected 
and are presented in the Monthly Lab r Revicw for September 1935. 
lhe application of the data given in this analysis should only be used 
in reference to fire-proof, multiple-story, elevator-equipped apartment 
houSe construction. It should be noted that, on account of the stagna 
tion in the construction industry at the time of erection, profits which 
are included in overhead costs are probably less than would occur in 
more normal times. ; 


TYPE OF PROJECT. Knickerbocker Village consists of two 12-story 
apartment units having a total of 13,275,000 cubic feet—and are by 
no means a “‘village.’’ Both buildings are red brick structures and, 
together, are capable of housing a population of 6.000 in the 1,593 
dwelling units provided. The apartments were designed primarily for 
white-collar workers, Monthly rentals average $12.50 per room. So-called 
21% room apartments consist of living room, very small kitchen. bath 
room, dressing closet and vestibule, and rent for $23 to $33 per month. 
Li highest rent is $85 for a 5-room penthouse apartment. Knickerbocker 

Village was built by the Fred F. French Company in lower Manhatten 
in New York City with the aid of a loan of $8,022,000 from the 
R. F. ¢ the total cost of the development including land and buildings 
being approximately $9,500,090. 5 


LABOR, MATERIAL, AND OVERHEAD COSTS INVOLVED IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF KNICKERBOCKER VILLAGE 


Class of ork rcu. ft. Total Cost 
AP Grneees OF WORK... 5 ks 6 oh ake db ohoSaxds $0.468 $6,216,899 
Excavation, grading, landscaping............ .015 204,908 
Cement and concrete (i Ae es Ee ee -055 723,363 
Masonry ..... ‘ katie ad eee aera ete .072 951,830 
Carpentry itis S sacutitesin’ 030 392,515 
RE SET es oa Oe ae .044 578,929 
Ileating and ventilating...................... .021 281,228 
Lathing and plasterins ; ey Tee .028 369.157 
Roofing and sheet-metal work................. .092 29,091 
Structural steel eames cette .046 616,209 
Electrical work and fixtures 4 ae tect kte ates .017 230,272 
Painting and decorating................ O11 150,120 
Elevators : 5 is aes te 912 157,120 
Tile, terrazzo, and bathroom fittings.......... N07 90,178 
Weatherproofing .. Patacsts sm ; 194 55,918 
Manufactured metal products ; ‘ L017 232,070 
RINE nu \ wks bcs ; b opiate eeehct eens aut 001 15,382 
Equipment ........ 011 142,782 
Engineering and supervision ; : 008 108,640 
Miscellaneous ......... 013 173,003 
oe ne era 026 340,098 
ty Cree ee ag ened eee 008 109,901 
Financial and other charges.............. .020 264,185 
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MATERIALS 


DON GRAF 


SUITABILITY OF WOODS 
FOR FRAMING, BOARDING 


PREPARED BY 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEET > 





FRAMING (HOUSE) 


Usual Requirements: High stiffness, good bending strength, go 
nail-holding power, hardness, freedom from pronounced warp. For this 
use dryness and size are more important factors than inherent properties 
of the different woods. 

Highly Suitable: Extensively used—Douglas fir, western larch, south 
ern yellow pine. Sometimes used, but more difficult to obtain in straight 
pieces and harder to nail and saw—ash, beech, birch, maple, oak. Seldom 
used—cypress, redwood. 

Good Suitability: Extensively used—eastern hemlock, western hem 
lock, eastern spruce, Sitka spruce, white fir. Seldom used because of 
adaptability to more exacting uses northern white pine, ponderosa pine, 
sugar pine, western white pine. (Low strength may be compcnsated f> 
by the use of larger members.) Seldom used—chestnut, yellow poplar. 

Grades Used: No. 1 Dimension is the usual softwood grade for all 
framing items in both high and medium-class c: onstruction. No, 2 Dimen 
sion renders satisfactory — once it is in place, but is not so straigat 
or easily fabricated as No. 1. No. 3 Dimension is serviceable for studs 
and joists in the more A and low-cost homes, especially when 

warped pieces and short lengths resulting from cutting out defects can 
be used to advantage. When hardwoods are used for framing. sovn! 
square edge is used in the better types of construction and for such items 
as joists, rafters, and sills. Hardwood Common Dimension is used in the 
more economical type of buildings and for studding in all types. 


ROOF BOARDS (HOUSE) 

Usual Requirements: High stiffness, good nail holding, small tendency 
to warp, ease of working. 

Highly Suitable: Commonly used—Douglas fir, western larch, southern 
yellow pine. Not commonly used because of adaptability to more exacting 
uses——cypress. Seldom used because not readily available and hard to 
work—ash, beech, birch, chestnut, elm, hackberry, maple, oak, tupelo. 

Good Suitability: Commonly used—hemlocks, ponderosa pine, spruces, 


white fir. Seldom used because of adaptability to more exacting uses 
northern white pine, sugar pine, western white pine, redwood, yellow 
poplar. 


Grades Used: No. 2 boards are used extensively in higher type homes 
In more economical construction both No. 2 and No. 3 are used. No. 3 
is serviceable but no so tight as No. 2. No. 4 and No. 5 are available in 
some species but entail waste in cutting. When hardwoods are used, No. 2 
Common is adapted to the better class houses and No. 3 Common to the 


more economical. 


WALL SHEATHING (HOUSE) 

Usual Requirements: Easy work'nz, easy nailing, moderate shrinkage. 
All woods can be used for sheathing with satisfactory results altho 
some woods are less time-consuming to work than are others. 

Highly Suitable: Cedar, cypress, hemlocks, northern white pine, pon- 
derosa pine, sugar pine, western white pine, redwvod, spruce, white fir, 
basswood, chestnut, yellow poplar. 

Good Suitability: Douglas fir, 
cottonwood. 

Grades Used: No. 3 grade of softwoods makes a serviceable sheathing 
when covered with aaa building paper. No. 1 and No. 2 make a tighter 
coverage but do not warrant omitting use of building paper. No. 4 and 
No. 5 are used in low-cost homes but are not generally available. They 
both entail some waste in cutting. When a hardwood is used for sheath- 
ing, No. 2 Common is adapted to the better type homes, and No. 3 
Common to the more economical. 


western larch, southern yellow pine, 

















DATA SHEET NO. G8d. Another sheet for your section on estimating. With slum clear- 


ance projects promising to again become a very live subject at any time, this sheet will give 
you an index of costs for large apartment building projects. 


DATA SHEET NO. ASm. Another Data Sheet in the group on the suitability of woods 
for various uses. In the selection of wood for floor framing, it should be remembered that 
strength in deflection more frequently governs than does strength in bending. Since all grades 
that are given species have the same modulus of elasticity the lower grades of material for 


joists will frequently be found the 


best to use. 


DATA SHEET NO. E2q. The second Data Sheet in a group of 3 which show various in- 
stallation schemes for metal grilles. 


DATA SHEET NO. D3k. In the well planned and functional kitchen, the quart milk 
bottle deserves your thoughtful consideration. It is probably the most frequently used single 
item in the entire culinary department—yet we find kitchens in which there is no place to 
store the bottles when empty, ice boxes whose shelves are not spaced to hold them, and cup- 
boards built so close to the ice box top that you cannot set them down while rummaging for 
other articles. Consider the milk bottle! 
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FOR HEATING 
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Tue LeBrun Scholarship Committee this 
year awarded the Scholarship to Mathew 
Lapota of Maywood, Illinois, for an original, 
able, and courageous solution of the problem, 
which was the design of a College Library. 
The winning and first three Honorable Men- 
tion designs are presented herewith. 

The Jury felt that Mr. Lapota’s plan was 
compact, with the parts generally well dis- 
posed. The opening of reading rooms into the 
garden was especially commended. The eleva- 
tion is dignified and interesting, although per- 
haps somewhat severe, but the design is on the 
whole a conscientious and praiseworthy effort. 

First Honorable Mention was awarded to 
Raoul L. DuBrul. The Jury characterized his 
design as a beautifully presented rendu of a 
dignified and interesting solution, in which the 
relation of stack rooms, reading rooms, de- 
livery desk, and cataloging room were espe- 
cially commended. The program did not con- 
template reading tables on the level of the sec- 
ond tier of stacks, but merely a gallery to serve 
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the tier. The balcony as shown on Mr. Du- 
Brul’s design darkens the inner line of tables 
on the main floor and cuts the room up un- 
pleasantly. The design is, however, commended 
for independent analysis of the program. 

Second Honorable Mention was awarded to 
J. Victor Keyes. Mr. Keyes’ design was com- 
mended for the very beautiful character of 
the exterior, especially on the score of the 
pleasing scale and choice of style for the use 
intended. Mr. Keyes’ plan, however, was found 
not up to the elevations. The relation of the 
cataloging room, librarian’s office, and cata- 
log is too scattered, and the long, narrow form 
of the delivery room would not be pleasing. 

Third Honorable Mention went to Harry 
Greenburg. His design was commended for 
original thinking out of the problem and for 
an interesting plan ably presented. 


The plans for a college library designed by Mathew La- 


pota of Maywood, Illinois, winner of the 1937 LeBrun 
Traveling Scholarship Competition Prize of $1,400 
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Above are the elevation, cross section, and some plans of the 
winning design by Lapota. Below is a perspective of this design 
for a College Library in LeBrun Scholarship Com petition 
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The plan and perspective of the design by Raoul L. DuBrul 
of East Rockaway, Long Island, which received the First Hon- 
s ordble Mention in the 1937 LeBrun Scholarship Competition 
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Plans and perspectives of Second Honorable Mention (above) by Victor Keyes of Washington, D. C., and Third 
Honorable Mention (below) by Harry Greenburg of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 1937 LeBrun Scholarship Com petition 






























+ We PyY, Data Sheets on 


Architectural Shingles 
by Don Graf 


TYLES, methods, weights and dimensions 
of architectural asbestos-cement shingles, 


both roofing and siding, fully covered in this new series of Don 
Graf’s Data Sheets. All facts—no ballyhoo. 









































Here, in handy, practical form, you have the facts on perma- 












nent, fire-resisting shingles for instant ready reference. Pre- 





[ ——_NO.75 ASBESTOS nea 
SIDING SHINGLES CONSTRUCTION 


PENCIL POINTS CATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 
it net Ct MATOS NE SMES ET MTR EA NN ENN PISCE ER 


O KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, AMBLER. PENNA. 


senting the combined practical experience of Don Graf, 
and Keasbey & Mattison Company — makers of the first 












asbestos-cement shingles produced in this country. 





Every architect will find a personal set of these new 





Data Sheets constantly useful. Every office needs 





j | y pers a yh ys The 
No. 75 K_& M “Century” 
| Asbestos Shingle Broadsid- 
\ as shown at the left. The sur- 
O face texture is that of weath- 
! | shingles have a wavy butt 
i 


ing is available in 3 colors, 
ered wood shingles. These 





several sets. Send for them now—they are free. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON coats cm 


which casts an interesting 
shadow. The exposure of 8 
1} | ) \ inches to the weather approxi- 
mates that of wood siding 
hell White shingles. This exposure 
makes the No. 75 Broadsid- 
ing particularly suitable in 
scale for small buildings. 
Like all “Century” Asbestos 
Shingles, the No. 75 Broad- 
siding is fire-resisting, ter- 
mite proof and never needs 
painting. These shingles are 
9%” x 24” x 5/32” thick, 
weighing approximately 2 
pounds per square foot. 
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APPLICATION. In the de- 
tail below, the shingles are 


A shown sag over felt joint 
strips. The entire wall may 
be covered with Ambler As- 
bestos Felt, oe {some 

hea 
value, but involution slight 


additional cost. The proper 
face nails are furnished by 


the Keasbey & Mattison 
Company. The concealed 
t v 


Copyright 1937 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
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nails are not furnished and 
should be 11% gage, 1% 
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Full natural colors! Not only the first Data Sheets 
on shingles, but the first Data Sheets to show the - Co 
product in colors. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new ofhces for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 


will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


Wanted: Copies of January, 1936, PENciL Points. Must 
be complete copies including advertising matter. Com- 
municate with Don Graf, care of PENcIL Pornts, 
stating price. 

For Rent: Have office space for rent including pri- 
vate ofhce and use of drafting room. W. L. Stoddart, 
Architect, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wanted: Second-hand vertical or horizontal type arc 
light blue print machine of small size. State type, 
condition and price. Clarence P. Coffey, P. O. Box 
368, Lenoir, N. C. 

M. W. Mossman, 2210 East Third Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., would like to purchase a used drawing board 
about 6’-0” x 4'-6”. 


Earl W. Pellerin, 16855 LaSalle Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
would like to obtain copies of Architecture from 
November, 1926, to December, 1933. 


Alfred E. Vitaro, 6820 Lyric Street, Pittsburgh (6), 
Pa., would like to purchase a used copy of Fletcher's 
History of Architecture. Please state condition, date 
of edition and price. 

Godfrey M. Ricci, 175 Smith Street, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., has all copies of PENcm Potnts from June, 
1920, to February, 1931. He would like to sell them 
in one lot or trade them for a good camera of the 
cut film and plate type. He also has the following 
books: Architecture Toscane, French Gothic Archi- 
tecture, Spanish Architecture and Despouy’s Frag- 
ments d’ Architecture. He will trade these for a copy 
of Guptill’s Color in Rendering and Sketching. 

Ida H. Miller, 5 Maple Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., 
has for sale a pair of 17th Century French School 
paintings, 19th Century copies after Pannini, 18” 
x 36”. Suitable for built-in decoration. Can be seen 
at studio of A. A. Kelly, 21 East 57th Street, New 
York. 





Sidney J. Lee, Jr., 2324 E. Second Street, North Little 
Rock, Arkansas, would like to obtain the May, June, 
and July, 1928, copies of PeENcit Points. He will 
pay $1.05, postpaid, for the three issues. 


Mrs. H. W. Geaudreau, Rougemont Station, Quebec, 
Canada, has the following copies of PENcIL PoINTs 
for sale: May through December, 1931; January, 
February, 1929; July, August, September, November, 
1932. All are in excellent condition. 


PERSONALS 


JAMES T. CANIZARO, Architect, has opened an of- 
fice for the practice of architecture and engineering 
at Suite 424, Lampton Building, Jackson, Miss. 


LOUIS W. SANTO, ARNOLD A. MELIUS and MAL- 
VIN M. SELLES, Architects, have each opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 310 Anchor 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


HUESMANN, DYNES & OSBORNE, Architects, 13 
Orient Way, Rutherford, N. J., have dissolved part- 
nership. Mr. Huesmann and Mr. J. F. Osborne will 
continue business at the same address. Mr. James H. 
Dynes will open new offices at the same address. 


NEWTON W. RICHARDS, Architect, has opened an 
office for the general practice of architecture and 
industrial design at 18 Hamilton Street, Bound Brook, 
a 2 

ROBERT M. LITTLE, Architect, Miami Beach, Florida, 
has opened a branch office for the practice of archi- 
tecture at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, temporarily lo- 
cated at 17 East Las Olas Boulevard. Robert E. Han- 
sen will be in charge. 


MICHAEL R. D’ORSI, Architect, has opened an office 
for the general practice of architecture and special- 
izing in residential work, in the Central Building, 


Medford Square, Medford, Mass. 


A. L. KLINGBEIL, Architect, has reopened his office at 
8130 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Florida. 


REYNOLDS FISHER, Architect, has moved his offices 
from the Wholesale Merchants Building to 602 Melba 
Building, Dallas, Texas. 


WALTER A. McDOUGALL, Architect, has moved to 
Room 1715, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


SENIOR DRAFTSMEN WANTED: Experienced men 
of high type that are first class senior draftsmen and 
know working drawings, for work on a hospital job. 
Experience in hospital work not necessary. Write 
giving education, business experience, personal status, 
married or single, salary required for service in Pitts- 
burgh. Six months to a year’s work for the right peo- 
ple. Box No. 519. 


POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman-de- 
signer, 33, desires connection with architect in south 
or southwest. Extensive experience in residential and 
commercial work. Capable of completing job from 
sketches to finished working drawings and details. 
Excellent renderer. Thorough knowledge of interior 
decorating. Box No. 520. 


(Continued on page 52, Advertising Section) 
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Before: =» Poor display and unattractive ap- 
pearance hampered sales. 


After: New Store Front of Anaconda Bronze 
¥ created this result. 


Colyer’s Clothing Store, Newark, N. J. Doon Shill- 
man, New York City; Frank Grad & Sons, Newark, 
N. J., Architects. The Fatzler Co., Gen. Contractors. 
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SOARES 


Store fronts of Anaconda Bronze 
PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Anaconda Architectural Bronze 
adds a note of quality in the 
display of merchandise 


Retailers are finding commercial value in the last- 

ing beauty and utility of Bronze. This store front in 

Newark, N. J., indicates the trend. It brings character 

and distinction to the merchandise displayed therein. 
And Anaconda Architectural Bronze is as 


service. It is easily cleaned and may be kept in its origi- 
nal state with only occasional attention. Even when 
bronze work has been neglected, cleaning and polish- 
ing quickly restore its natural lustre. 

Good merchandising is essentially the same on 
America’s ‘‘Main Streets’ as it is on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. And on Fifth Avenue, 80% of the store 
fronts are bronze. The American Brass Company is 
the principal supplier of bronze, copper and nickel 

silver in the form of extruded shapes, drawn 


economical as it is suggestive of quality. Durable AnabounA shapes, sheets, etc., as used in the construction 


and absolutely rustproof, it renders permanent 





Anaconda Copper & Brats 


of ornamental work of every description. 37280 


Photos Courtesy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENCIL Ponts. 


FORMICA REFERENCE MANUAL.—Useful manual 

for architects and designers giving complete descrip- 
tive information on the subject of Formica, a mod- 
ern material especially adaptable for wall covering, 
window stools, cabinet tops, basing, store front bulk- 
heads and many other building and architectural uses. 
Included are detail drawings and chart showing wide 
range of colors available. 12 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Formica Insulation Co., 4613 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Published by the same firm, “Formica Wall Cover- 
ing.” Descriptive catalog with set of color plates, 
erection details and installation instructions covering 
Formica wall covering for theatres, stores, public 
rooms, offices, bathrooms and kitchens. 8 pp. 8Y2 x 11. 
‘Modern Doors of Formica.” Illustrated folder 
covering the Formica line of flush doors, revolving 
doors, elevator doors and fireproof doors. 4 pp. 
8! 2 % id. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS FOR VALSPAR 
FINISHES.—A.LA. File No. 25-c. Valuable manual 
for architects and specification writers giving com- 
plete specification data covering Valspar paints, var- 
nishes and enamels. For convenient reference, the 
book is divided into two sections, the first dealing 
with exterior specifications and the second with in- 
terior specifications. Each specification is accompanied 
by brief descriptive data of the particular product 
specified. Indexed. 48 pp. 8% x 11. Valentine & Co., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HUDSON RIVER COMMON BRICK.—Brochure giv- 
ing a photographic presentation of recent building 
construction of various types using Hudson River 
common brick. General information is included. 40 
pp. 8% x 11. Brick Manufacturers Assn. of New 
York, N. Y., 1716 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, N. Y. 

METAL-UNIT BATHTUB MOULDING. — Folder 
with complete descriptive, installation and specifica- 
tion data covering a new type of moulding for mak- 
ing watertight and sanitary the joint between the 
bathtub and wall and for both old and new bathtubs. 
814 x 11. Metal-Units Co., 103 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

MODERN CORNELL DOORS—UPWARD ACT- 
ING.—New general catalog describing and illustrat- 
ing with details and photographs the Cornell line of 
upward acting doors and grilles. Illustrated are roll- 
ing doors and rolling grilles in various metals, and 
wood and steel Float-Over, canopy, bifold, vertical 
lift and turn-over doors. Actual installations are fea- 

tured and unusual applications are shown. 12 pp. 

8'4 x 11. Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 36-20 13th St., 

Long Island City, N. Y. 





SET OF 12 TIME-SAVER CONCRETE JOIST 


SPACING SCALES AND DESIGN TABLES.—A 
complete set of concrete joist spacing scales and de- 
sign tables that give the architect and designing en- 
gineer virtually all the necessary design tables and, 
simultaneously, the spacing scales to fit for joists and 
solid concrete slabs. Sets of these spacing scales and 
design tables will be furnished any architect, engi- 
neer or general contractor upon application on busi- 
ness stationery to the Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 


JOHNSTON’S SNOW-WHITE WATER COLOR 


INK.—Sample package of Johnston’s Snow-White 
water color ink for use on blue prints and for wash 
drawings obtainable by sending 25 cents to John 
White Johnston, P. O. Box 475, Rochester, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL GUIDE FOR THE SELECTION OF 


WIRE AND CABLE.—A new 32-page publication 
designed to help clarify present-day practice involv- 
ing the selection and application of wire and cable. 
It is published with a view to serve engineers who are 
confronted with ticklish wiring problems, more as a 
means for reviewing the available types of wires and 
cables to meet conditions, than as a substitute for 
personal diagnosis and treatment of wiring problems. 
Factors affecting the selection of wire and cable and 
a treatise on the importance of up to date wiring de- 
sign in relation to avoiding industrial headaches are 
discussed. Colored lay-outs illustrate typical power 
supply circuits and tables covering practical limita- 
tions to be considered are included in these discus- 
sions. Nine charts for recommending insulation and 
protective coverings to meet exposures and condi- 
tions of use are so arranged as to make for ease in 
selecting the wire or cables for different industrial 
circuits. The Anaconda Wire and Cable Co., 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WADE’S DRAFTING PRODUCTS.—Folder showing 


a new sketch pad set of tracing paper with a guide 
sheet with isometric pattern on one side and '% in. 
squares on other; a new adjustable irregular curve; 
and other drawing instruments, blue print papers in 
sheets and tracing papers. Wade Instrument Co., 2246 
Brooklyn Station, Cleveland, O. 


IDEAL BOILER No. 21 FOR AUTOMATIC COAL 


FIRING.—A.I.A. File No. 30-C-13. New catalog 
containing descriptive data, dimensions, ratings, etc., 
covering the No. 21 line of Ideal boilers for auto- 
matic coal firing for all types of radiator heating sys- 
tems. 8 pp. 8’ x 11. American Radiator Co., 40 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “New Window En- 
sembles with Arco Radiator Enclosures.” A.1.A. File 
No. 30-c-41. Folder illustrating numerous interest- 
ing window ensembles in which a variety of styles of 
Arco radiator enclosures have been used. 4 pp. 8% x 
11. “The New Arco Humidifier.” A.I.A. File No. 
30-F-1. Folder presenting descriptive installation and 
specification data covering the Arco humidifier, an 
accessory to a house-heating boiler, which is designed 
to provide humidity inexpensively for the entire 
house. 4 pp. 82 x 11. 


CABOT’S CLEAR BRICK WATERPROOFING AND 


CLEAR CEMENT WATERPROOFING.—A.LA. 
File No. 7B. New brochure illustrating numerous 
well-designed buildings of various types including 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Washington and the Indiana State Library Historical 
Building at Indianapolis which have been treated 
with Cabot’s waterproofings. 16 pp. 814 x 11. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on page 50, Advertising Section) 
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Today’s designers create distinctive interiors 


... with flexwood re ee roan 
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Stratford-on-Avon 


View of dining room, Clop- 
ton House. In the family 
from the 13th century, por- 
tions of the Tudor house 
remain. Sir Hugh Clop- 
ton was serving as Lord 
Mayor of London when 
Columbus discovered 
America. Shakespeare was 
born in a house on the 
Clopton estate. 


“VYou- THE MAGNIFICENT KANSAS CITY AUDITORIUM THEATRES 


Wood is decorative in its own right. It can express quiet simplicity . . . mellowness... 


IPR LELAT ER aa 
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elegance .. . gaiety . . . or almost any other quality desired. 

Wood can have no more effective finish than a disclosure of its grain and natural 
beauty. In veneer this beauty is heightened, also the designer is able to select from the q 
most richly-figured specimens. 

Flexwood, which is genuine wood veneer, mounted on cloth, and made flexible for 
direct wall application, offers unlimited scope to the designer’s creative imagination. 
Easily applied to any smooth surface, flat or curved, its installation is quite simple. 
Among the thirty-eight different woods available there are perhaps two hundred flitches 
with veneers varying in character. 

Form, figure, color . . . all the elements of design are at the instant command of the 


designer who creates in rare woods, and the moderate cost 





of Flexwood puts no strain on the normal budget. Please 


write for samples and complete data. 


Architects Alonzo H. Gen- 
try, Voskamp © Neville, 
used 8,000 sq. ft. of Figured 
Quartered Walnut and 
Zebrawood Flexwood for 
walls in the Music Halland 
the Little Theatre. 
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y UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CO., INC. 
“1 103 PARK AVENUE > NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply and kindred products 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 48) 


NATCO DEK-TILE.—New bulletin with construction 
details and descriptive information covering a new 
improved pre-built roof system for industrial, com- 
mercial and factory buildings, wherein hollow burned 
clay Dek-Tile units, assembled, cemented and bolted 
together, are supplied to the job in the form of com- 
plete roof sections, ready to lay in place on the roof 
frame. 4 pp. 8% x 11. National Fireproofing Corp., 
Republic Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VOORHEES AIR-PAD SHEET RUBBER FLOORING. 
—A.I.A. File No. 23-c. New catalog describing and 
illustrating a new type of resilient type of floor cov- 
ering especially suitable for hospitals, libraries, schools, 
ofices, theatres, apartment buildings and _ private 
homes. Specifications. 8 pp. 8/2 x 11. Voorhees Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., 125 E. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

CONSOLIDATED ODOR ADSORBERS IN AIR 
CONDITIONING.—New looseleaf manual cover- 
ing the application of Consolidated odor adsorbers to 
air conditioning and ventilating systems. In addition 
to diagrams, charts, tabular matter, etc., it discusses 
the economies that may be achieved in the operation 
of air conditioning systems by using this type of odor 
adsorber. 52 pp. 8% x 11. Consolidated Air Con- 
ditioning Corp., 114 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

CHAMBERLIN WEATHER STRIPS AND SCREENS. 

—Brochure illustrating and describing a complete 
line of Chamberlin products, including metal weather 
strips for double-hung, wood casement and steel 
casement windows and doors; all-metal flat and roll 
screens and screen doors. 16 pp. 82 x 11. Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., 1254 La Brosse 
St., Detroit, Mich. 
Published by the same firm, “Chamberlin Weather 
Strip Details.” A.I.A. File No. 35-p-6. Useful ref- 
erence book for architects, draftsmen and specifica- 
tion writers giving complete specification data and 
details covering Chamberlin weather strips for win- 
dows and doors of wood or metal, also Plasti-Calk 
details. 24 pp. 8Y2 x 11. “10,000 Schools Equipped 
with Chamberlin Weather Strips.” An alphabetical 
and geographical list of 10,000 schools in the United 
States equipped with Chamberlin weather strips. In- 
cluded are photographs of some of the school build- 
ings listed. 42 pp. 82 x 11. 

BRIGGS BEAUTY WARE.—Folder illustrating in full 
colors a line of plumbing fixtures for better homes. 
6 pp. 82 x 11. Briggs Mfg. Co., Plumbing Ware 
Division, Detroit, Mich. 

SPACKLE SURFACING COMPOUND.—A.LA. File 
No. 25-c-11. Folder presenting complete directions 
for the use of a surfacing compound for filling 
cracks, holes, dents, gouges, joints and rough grain, 
and for building up surface imperfections before 
painting and decorating. 6 pp. 8% x 11. The Muralo 
Co., Inc., Staten Island, N. Y. 

RAWLPLUG ANCHORAGE DEVICES. — Booklet 
No. 37 containing helpful information intended to 
assist in the selection of the proper type and size an- 
chor to use for any requirement. The Rawlplug Co., 
Inc., 98 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

BEAUTIFUL DOUGLAS BATHROOMS. — Brochure 
illustrating in colors new groups of modern bath- 
room fixtures. A selection of kitchen sinks and 

fittings are also shown. 20 pp. 8% x 11. The John 

Douglas Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS.—Folder 
announcing and describing the construction features 
of three new low-priced water coolers. Specifications. 
6 pp. 84 x 11. General Electric Co., Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CHROMALOID METAL MOULDING.—A.LA. File 
No. 16-b-3. Folder showing a wide selection of de- 
signs of chromaloid metal mouldings adaptable for 
interior decoration, display work, window trimming, 
exhibitions and other decorative purposes. 4 pp. 
8% x 11. Union Copper Store Front Co., 2719 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HERMAN NELSON COAL BURNING AIR CON- 
DITIONER AND AUTOMATIC STOKER. — 
Folder describing the outstanding features of the 
Herman Nelson coal burning air conditioning fur- 
nace and automatic stoker. 6 pp. 82 x 11. Herman 
Nelson, Moline, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


JAMES H. DYNES, Architect, 13 Orient Way, Ruth- 
erford, N. J. 

GEORGE M. FOULKS, Architect, 625 
N. W., Canton, Ohio. 

SANTO, MELIUS & SELLES, Architects, 310 Anchor 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

KEITH HINCHCLIFF, Architect, Kaiser, Mo. (Data 
for A.LA. file.) 

HARRY J. HARLES, Architect, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

JAMES T. CANIZARO, Architect, Suite 424, Lampton 
Building, Jackson, Miss. 

MORRIS POE, Architect, 4646 Magnolia Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

REG HEWSON, Engineer, 165 Howland Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (Data on heating, cooling, in- 
sulation, lighting, and steel construction for A.I.A. 
file. ) 

N. E. ABELLA, Architect, 79 Calamba Street, Cebu, 
Cebu, P. I. 

PHILIP G. WOLFF, Landscape Architect, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y. 

ORVILLE O. JENKINS, Draftsman, Box 172, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. 

MICHAEL J. SWEENEY, Draftsman, 1190 Pine 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Data on residential 
work.) 

MURRAY SCHUB, Draftsman, 3110 Brighton 7th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Data especially on structural 
and ornamental iron work.) 

GEORGE C. CREIGHTON, JR., Draftsman, P. O. 
Box 403, Mullins, S. C. (Data for A.A. file.) 

WILLIAM O. NORRIS, Designer, 3023 Woodhome 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. (Data on small house design 
under $5,000.) 

A. E. WHITE, Architectural Service, 53 Cedar Street, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

JAMES G. WATSON, Building Materials Dealer, 308- 
314 Craghead Street, Danville, Va. (Data for A.I.A. 
file. ) 

RICHARD B. HILL, Drafting Teacher, Continuation 
and Apprentice School, 1225 Sedgwick St., Chicago, 
Ill 


12th Street, 


PAUL A. NALEN, Mortgage Loan Department, N. Y. 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

ROBERT M. LITTLE, Architect, 17 East Las Olas 
Boulevard, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

HYRTICE C. MARSH, Architect, 525 L Street, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. (Data for A.I.A. file.) 

AQUILES LANDOFF, Architect, Casilla 119, Vina del 
Mar, Chile, South America. 
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of It wy is a stranger to the “hagele” market of the 


street. If she knows it at all, it is but a flash from her memory ef a brief sight- 
seeing adventure. Refrigeration engineers have created a new world for her 
in which she markets. Unfailing refrigeration systems stand guard over the 
purity and original freshness of the perishable foods she buys—a/l the way from 
their source to her table. First came steel pipe to transform mechanical 
refrigeration from theory to fact—then came COP-R-LOY Pipe with its 

copper alloyed steel endurance and dependability to prolong pipe 

service in refrigeration and in every other field cf tubular needs. It’s 


Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 


COP-R-LOY ITS WHEELING STEEL 


This advertisement appears in National Magazines during April 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR READERS 
Or PENCLL POINTs 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


ASSOCIATE SOUGHT: Young architect, college 
graduate, registered in New Jersey and in Florida, a 
capable designer with a good engineering background, 
a skilled draftsman and an expert renderer, desires an 
association with an architect, preferably in the vicin- 
ity of Red Bank, New Jersey. Considerable practical 
application in the design of contemporary and mod- 
ern houses. Nine years architectural experience in- 
cluding six years with prominent architectural firms 
in New York, and three years in Washington, Raleigh 
and Miami Beach. Well able to take complete charge 
of an office and handle clients. Of good personality 
and appearance. Age 32. Benno Hibler, 58 Ridge 
Road, Rumson, N. J. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman, 
graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., with B.A. degree in architecture, seeks position 
as draftsman and designer. Two years’ experience in 
office, knowledge of construction design and render- 
ing, excellent draftsman, tracer and letterer. Willing 
to start at bottom. Salary secondary. Kazmir E. Shaf- 
ran, 602 Michigan Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 

POSITION WANTED: Woman educated, dependable, 
experienced as architect’s secretary, wishes position in 
Seattle, Washington. Box No. 500. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man, 24, single, with 
Bachelor of Architecture degree from M. I. T., desires 
position with an architect, architectural firm, or in- 
dustrial designer. Thoroughly trained in theory, de- 
sign, delineation and construction. One year’s prac- 
tical experience. Box No. 501. 

POSITION WANTED: Registered architect in New 
York State, age 29, married, 6 years’ experience in 
various types of work, including design and delinea- 
tion, working drawings, details and specifications. 
Lately I have done research work on low cost houses 
and have had considerable work in kitchen planning 
for a large electrical appliance distributing firm. B.A. 
degree at Syracuse University where I received the 
A.I.A. school medal; and a diploma from the Fon- 
tainebleau Summer School of Architecture. Box No. 
502. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman, 26, 
married, graduate Columbia College and Archi- 
tectural School; over two and a half years archi- 
tectural office experience, with Government over a 
year, familiar residential, schools, hospitals. Would 
like permanent location in New York. Expert de- 
signer, detailer, etc. Salary commensurate with work. 
Box No. 509. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man, 20, desires to 
learn building construction from the bottom up. 
Diversified experience, schooling and a slight knowl- 
edge of plan reading. Will accept small salary. Box 
No. 510. 

. SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: Architecturally 

trained with sales ability, desires opportunity with 

manufacturer in sales promotion or territorial repre- 
sentative. Experienced in residential construction, 
steel residential framing, specification writing, super- 
visor of construction, excellent references. Box No. 
Daks 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, 26 years of age, 
has college background, a knowledge of typing and 
bookkeeping, some practical experience in building 
superintendence to assist building superintendent or 
contractor, realizes his limitations and is willing to 
learn. Now taking courses in construction and sur- 
veying. Lester Citron, 1898 Belmont Avenue, Bronx, 
N. ¥..C. 

POSITION WANTED: Young married man wishes 
position as an architectural draftsman. Six years’ ex- 
perience with large construction company. Four years 
technical school, just completed the examinations 
given by New York State for architectural registra- 
tion. Desires at least three years more experience in 
an architect’s office. Robert H. Schmidt, 2 Seaman 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman wishes 
position. Middle-aged man with 25 years’ experience 
on designing, detailing, working up sketches, draw- 
ings, etc., having worked on all classes of buildings. 
L. M. Spitznas, 101 Morris St., Morristown, N. J. 

POSITION WANTED: Junior draftsman, student at 
night school at Chicago Tech College. Age 31, mar- 
ried. Good knowledge of drafting and construction 
work. Able to make sketches, complete working 
drawings and details. Willing to work for the ex- 
perience, salary secondary. Location in or around 
Chicago. Sidney I. Klein, 5125 Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED: Small architectural office specializing in 
“Modern” work wants experienced draftsman who 
can make good working drawings without assistance. 
Design and engineering not requisite. Send samples 
of working drawings, with record of experience, and 
state salary wanted. Address “Architects,” 413 Ar- 
dis Bldg., Shreveport, La. 

POSITION WANTED: Junior architectural draftsman, 
with willingness and aptitude, desires position with 
architect, either individual or firm. Attended State 
Normal School, graduate of the I. C. S. in architec- 
tural drafting. Experience in home designing for con- 
tractors. Capable of drafting plans, elevations, scaled 
details, and pencil and colored sketches. Neat tracer 
and letterer. Sensible salary considered. Prefer loca- 
tion in or vicinity of Philadelphia, New York or 
Washington, D. C. Russell C. Lesher, 147 Whiteoak 
St., Kurtztown, Pa. 

WANTED: Draftsman thoroughly familiar with coun- 
try residence work, one who has had most experience 
in the execution of working drawings. Salary depends 
upon capability of man employed. Position at present 
temporary but may lead to one of permanency. Box 
No. 512. 

POSITION WANTED: Registered professional engi- 
neer, 15 years varied experience designs, estimates and 
superintending architectural and industrial construc- 
tion, desires association New York or southeast. 
Qualified business solicitor with owners and contrac- 
tors or examinations and reports for financing. Box 
No. 503. 

POSITION WANTED: Position as designer-draftsman, 
M.S. degree in architecture at leading university. 
Certificate Beaux Arts Institute of Design. Registered 
architect. Seven years instructor of architectural de- 
sign at leading universities. Two years varied office 
experience. Have successfully rendered complete ar- 
chitectural services for several residences. Possess par- 
ticularly strong training in design. Excellent delin- 
eator in every medium. Finest references. Looking 
for a permanent position with possibility of a future 
partnership. Married. Age 28. Box No. 504. 


(Continued on page 68, Advertising Section) 
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Kindergarten in Quakertown (Pa.) High School. The custom-designed floor is Armstrong's No. 42 Jade Linoleum with 
insets in several colors, laid over a base of Armstrong's Temwood. Wainscoting is Armstrong's Cork Bulletin Board. 


picturesque and joy- 





ful a kindergarten can be. 
The Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor with favorite 
nursery-rhyme animals makes tiny visitors feel 
at home. It permits them to play on the floor in 
comfort and safety because its unbroken surface 
and warm underlining prevent draughts. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors yield the highest 
returns for the taxpayer’s dollar—in low first 
cost, long wear, ease of maintenance. Their rich, 
clear colors run through to the back 





worn off by scuffling feet. They require a mini- 
mum of the janitor’s time. Simple daily sweeping 


BOVE, you see how 


SCHOOL CAREERS START HAPPILY 


on a Playproof Floor like this 


and occasional washing and waxing keep them 
fresh, serviceable, and beautiful for years. 

For school service, Armstrong manufactures 
the only complete line of resilient floors, including, 
in addition to Linoleum, Linotile, Accotile, Cork 
Tile, and Rubber Tile. Therefore, our Architec- 
tural Service Bureau can offer you unbiased rec- 
ommendations as to the best type for any room 
in a school. For complete information, see Sweet's 
(Section 17, Catalog 54, 1937 edition) or write now 
for a color-illustrated copy of ‘‘Better Floors.” 
Armstrong Cork Products Company, 
Building Materials Division, 1206 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











ARMSTRONG’S aie 


and RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL - ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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DRAFTSMEN’S 
MATERIALS 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
PLANIMETERS 
SLIDE RULES 
—— ee 


DRAWING TABLES and 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 





—— 
DRAWING and TRACING PAPERS 
a quality line of selected papers for 


every purpose 


FINE ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLORS 





Brilliant, Reliable. 


Pure, Scientifically 
developed throughout a period of over 
three quarters of a century and par- 
ticularly adapted to architectural require- 
ments. 


Waterproof 


PIGMENT 
DRAWING 
INKS 
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PIGMENT 5 
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PAWING INT 


SEL BLACK NEGRO ge 
: 


In a wide range of opaque colors and 
black and white. Even the smallest poché 
indication will retain its brilliancy and 
not break down when rendered over with 
water color washes. 


PROTRACTORS, SCALES, CURVES, 
TRIANGLES, TEE SQUARES, Etc. 
Complete Drawing Material catalogue 
Volume 800 sent on request to archi- 
tects, draftsmen, engineers, schools and 

colleges. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Est. 18538 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Studio, School and Drafting 

Room Furniture 


Factory Office: 1220 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia 
1710 Chestnut St. 


Baltimore 
227 Park Avenue 


DEALERS 


St. Louis 
705 Pine St. 


EVERYWHERE 


































Pratt Institute Extends 
Architectural Courses 


For twenty-nine years the Department 
of Architecture, one of the oldest in 
Pratt Institute, has offered a three- 
year course of intensive and extremely 
practical training, the success of which 
is evidenced by the positions of re- 
sponsibility and service which gradu- 
ates have held in both the architec- 
tural field and building industry. It is 
the intention of the department to 
continue this three-year course and to 
award its graduates the certificate of 
the Institute. 

It is necessary now to provide for 
the students who wish to make ap- 
plication to enter the profession fully 
prepared according to the laws gov- 
erning educational requirements for 
state licensing of architects. With this 
in mind, beginning September, 1937, 
the Department of Architecture will 
offer, in addition to its present three- 
year course, a four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. 

This four-year course is fully ap- 
proved and registered by the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York. 

Further information may be had 
from Lester B. Pope, Supervisor, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Princeton Architectural 
Round Table 


There will be held in Princeton, N. J., 
the first annual Architectural Round 
Table on June 11th, 12th, and 13th. 
This conference is being created to fill 
a definite need as expressed by many 
practicing architects and young archi- 
tects in the making. Its purpose is to 
provide in an ideal atmosphere an op- 
portunity for both young and old to 
discuss informally problems and op- 
portunities in the teaching and prac- 
tice of contemporary architecture. 


The Round Table members will in- 
clude prominent educators, architects, 
town-planners, engineers, research en- 
gineers, social experts, and young men 
who have recently started practice or 
are in their last year of post graduate 
study in architecture at Princeton and 
elsewhere. 


The discussions will cover the fields 
of education, new problems, pro- 
grams, materials, and forms. It is ex- 
pected that there will be no prepared 
papers. The conferences will be con- 
ducted informally, every individual 
sharing if he will in the exchange of 
experience and ideas. 

In each of the general divisions, 
prominent leaders in their respective 
fields will come definitely prepared to 
contribute and to share in the general 
discussion which will follow the in- 
troduction of the subjects. 
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A Letter Opposing 
the Jefferson Memorial 


“We, the undersigned members of the 
staff of the School of Architecture, 
Columbia University, herewith register 
an emphatic protest against the erec- 
tion of the Jefferson Memorial in Po- 
tomac Park, Washington, D. C., ac- 
cording to the present proposed plans. 

“We protest especially the fact that 
the design of this great monument, to 
be built with National funds for a 
National hero, was chosen without a 
nation-wide competition or series of 
competitions. Only by a system of 
Open competition can the creative 
genius of America find an opportunity 
of expressing itself as to what the 
character and form of such a monu- 
ment should be. Only in this way can 
architects, painters, and sculptors for 
this magnificent enterprise be chosen 
on a basis of merit and creative abil- 
ity rather than by arbitrary and re- 
stricted preference. 

“We protest also because we feel 
that the chief objective of any such 
memorial is to express and to com- 
memorate the character of Thomas 
Jefferson, the great statesman and edu- 
cator, who was such a powerful and 
liberating influence during the form- 
ative period of America, not only as a 
liberal democrat, but also as a pro- 
gressive architect. We believe that the 
monument, if built as now projected, 
would be a misfit in time and place.” 

Signed: 
Leopotp ARNAUD, Acting Dean 
C. C. BricGs 
Car FEIss 
DONALD FLETCHER 
TALBoT HAMLIN 
WiLiiaM H. Hayes 
JOHN C. B. Moore 
EUGENE RASKIN 
KENNETH A. SMITH 
EpcGar I. WILLIAMS 


Changes in Pittsburgh 
Glass Institute Competition 


The Pittsburgh Glass Institute Com- 
petition, which calls for photographs 
of completed work, was originally 
scheduled to close April 30th, 1937. 
The closing date has now been ex- 
tended to midnight, May 31st, 1937. 

Also, in addition to the awards of 
33 glass medallions designed by sculp- 
tor Sidney Waugh, the following cash 
prizes are announced: $1,000 in cash 
to be awarded for the most effective 
example of Glass use; $2,200 in cash 
to be divided into eleven $100 first 
prizes and twenty-two $50 mention 
awards. These cover each of the eleven 
entry classifications. 

Further information may be had 
from the Pittsburgh Glass Institute, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y- 
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COSTS HIT ROCK-BOTTOM 


OIL-FURNACE AIR CONDITIONER 


COMPLETE IN ONE UNIT 


Greatly Broadens Architects’ Field 
for Specifying Home Air Conditioning 


OW, owners of homes in every price range can 

have complete winter air conditioning with added 
relief from discomfort in hot summer months. First 
cost has been incredibly reduced in the new Holland 
Oil-Furnace Air Conditioner. It is actually installed 
for about the average price of the better type system 
for heating alone. Nevertheless, capable engineering 
has produced oil burning efficiency above 80%, 
against the usual 30% to 50%. Fuel consumption is, 
therefore, extremely low. Along with prohibitive cost, 
objectionable noisiness has also been eliminated. Espe- 
cially noteworthy, is the new heat-storing furnace unit 
with special safety heat retaining sections that make 
dangerous “backfiring”’ impossible. Outstanding, too, 
is the patented method of circulating the air, so that it 
is preheated before reaching the heating unit and leak- 
age of warm air is prevented. Many other advanced 
features merit careful study by every architect, so why 
not mail the coupon now for complete information? 





BELOW: Heating unit of Holland- 
ized Cast Metal holds heat after 
burner stops. . . reduces operating 
periods . . . cuts fuel costs. 








YES SIR.. 

EVERY INCH IS 
HEATING SURFACE 
THATS WHAV/T USES 
SOLITTLE Ol 





HOLLAND ENGINEERS 
Offer Full Cooperation 


Holland engineers are located at all our 450 
factory branches throughout the country. 
Please feel free to call on the one in your 
locality at any time for information or any 
other assistance, in planning home heating 
and air conditioning systems. You will find 
him capable and eager to cooperate, with- 
out putting you under the slightest obliga- 
tion. You will find our nearest factory 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO.—Dept.PP-5—HOLLAND, MICH. 
Please mail information on subject checked below 





branch listed under ‘‘Holland Furnace Com- 
pany’’in your local telephone directory. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLA ND MICHIGAN World’s Largest /nstallers of Home a 
’ Heating and Air Conditioning Systems | Cit¥-+--2++0---2-eeeseereeee etter te State eee } 


Holland Coal Burning Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 


t 
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I 
New Oil-Furnace Air Conditioner : 
! 
Holland Automatic Coal Burner Have Engineer Call 
1 
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The caption under the above two illustrations which were printed in our March issue was apparently misread by several 
readers who got the impression therefrom that Simon Breines was being held up as a horrible example of the type of man 
who does false renderings. Mr. Breines’ letter, printed herewith, will make the matter clear, we hope, to all and sundry 


To THE Epiror 
Dear Sir: 

“The March 1937 issue of PENCIL 
PoINTs contains an article by Otto 
Teegen, entitled ‘Presentation Draw- 
ings.’ To illustrate his point about the 
evils of false architectural presenta- 
tion, Mr. Teegen shows a photograph 
of the Herald Square Building, New 
York, in contrast with a rendering of 
the same building by myself. The 
rendering shows in an idealized man- 
ner how the architects intended the 
building to look. The photo shows the 
drab reality of the actual building, its 
massive pylons and ‘verticals’ (pro- 
jected four inches from the wall) ob- 
scured and punctuated by the unre- 
lenting windows. 

“Unfortunately, the manner in 
which the above illustrations are pre- 
sented by Mr. Teegen has given several 
readers of PENciL Pornts the impres- 
sion that, in some way or other, I was 


connected with ‘the horrible example’ 
either as the architect or as his ren- 
derer. The fact is I was neither. The 
photograph and rendering were taken 
by Mr. Teegen from an article that I 
wrote for The American Architect in 
March, 1931. The title of this article 
was ‘Paper Architecture’ and in it I 
posed the question ‘Is architectural de- 
sign to be a serious and honest solution 
of a problem, or merely an illusion on 
paper?’ The rendering and the style in 
which it was executed was made to il- 
lustrate my criticism and it was done 
long after the building was erected. 

“Since Mr. Teegen did not consult 
me about the reproduction of my 
photograph and rendering, and since 
the incident has caused me some em- 
barrassment, I feel it necessary to re- 
quest that you reprint the two illustra- 
tions in question together with this 
letter.” 

SIMON BREINES 
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Columbia Summer Courses 


Authorities in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting will participate in a 
symposium on contemporary art at 
the Summer Session of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which opens July 12. 

Harvey Wiley Corbett and William 
Lescaze will lecture on modern archi- 
tecture. Paul Manship and William 
Zorach will discuss sculpture. Forbes 
Watson will direct studies in modern 
painting. Another lecturer will be Jean 
Charlot, who was an associate of 
Diego Rivera in the formation of the 
modern school of Mexican painting. 

Many courses will be given by the 
Department of Fine Arts. Dr. Benja- 
min Rowland, Jr., of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will conduct work in the his- 
tory of Oriental art. Also, the theory 
of design developed by Professor Ar- 
thur Dow will be applied in a pro- 
gram arranged by Teachers College. 
































The Room will now 
Come to Urder... 


The architect’s experience has taught him that an executive’s office must be unobtru- 
sively attractive. So he starts with the floor —specifies a hand-laid design of Custom- 
bilt Tile—builds-in quietness, comfort underfoot, lasting cleanliness. He knows that 
walls, furnishings, furniture, and every other detail quickly “come to order” under 


this real decorative leadership, thus providing a genuine air of becoming dignity. 





You, too, can plan this pleasing executive-office effect by specifying a hand-laid floor of the new Sloane-Blabon Custombilt Tile 


Sloane i Blabon FLOOR COVERINGS 
0 R . ¢€¢-2 * = 2 SS 2 Se ee 


¢ GENUINE INLAID LINOFLOR RUGS AND YARD GOODS 


BATTLESHIP, PLAIN AND JASPE LINOLEUMS 
TRENTON, N. Je © PHILADELPHIA, PA. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CORK CARPET »* CUSTOMBILT TILES 
SERVICE BOND HEAVY RUGS AND YARD GOODS 


CALMAR ENAMEL-SURFACED RUGS AND YARD GOODS 


W. & J. SLOANE, SELLING AGENTS DIVISION - 295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Awards Presented 
at League Exhibition 


Seven medals and awards and four 
honorable mentions for outstanding 
achievement in architecture and its re- 
lated arts were presented on April 21st 
at the opening of the Fifty-first An- 
nual Exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York. The exhibition 
opened with a private preview at the 
American Fine Arts Building and 
nearly 1,000 guests attended the cere- 
monies. 

As a feature of the exhibition, the 
World’s Fair Board of Design has as- 
sembled sketches, plans, renderings, 
and models of the Fair graphically il- 
lustrating the development of the 
huge project through its various 
stages. These were given the place of 
honor. 

Also presented were photographs 
of recent work in Soviet Russia along 
with expressions of architectural mod- 
ernism in Mexico, and renderings and 
photographs illustrating the Paris In- 
ternational Exposition of 1937. 

The awards follow: 

Friedsam Fellowship Gold Medal, 
founded by Colonel Michael Friedsam 
as “‘an award to an individual who 
has contributed in the greatest degree 
toward the development of art and 
industry,” went to Charles Moore, 
Chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts. The citation termed Mr. Moore 
as an “author, scholar, curator, pub- 
licist, historian, biographer of archi- 
tects and presidents, and defender of 
the great plan of the City of Wash- 
ington.” 

The Gold Medal of Honor in Ar- 
chitecture awarded to the architects 
of Rockefeller Center: Reinhardt and 





Sketch model of an allegorical figure by 
Donald De Luce of New York, exhib- 
ited at the Architectural League Show 


Hofmeister; Corbett, Harrison and 
MacMurry; and Hood and Fouilhoux, 
all of New York. 

The Silver Medal for Domestic Ar- 
chitecture went to Edward D. Stone, 
45 Rockefeller Center, New York, 
for his design for a guest house. The 
jury’s comment was “A distinguished 
and refreshing handling of a country 
residence relating with great charm 
to the surroundings of the house.” 

An Honorable Mention in Works 





“Surgery’—a mural panel by Alfred 
Crimi, done as part of a WPA Federal 
Art Project for the Medical Board 
Conference Room of the Harlem Hos- 
pital, New York. Shown at the cur- 


rent Architectural League Exhibit 
of Minor Importance was awarded to 
Edward Shepard Hewitt, 32 East 57th 
St., New York, for his design of the 
Lloyd Harbor School at Huntington, 
Lek 

Another Honorable Mention for 
Works of Minor Importance went to 
William Webb Sunderland of Dan- 
bury, Conn., for the design of the 
Church of Christ Disciples located in 
his home town. 

The Birch Burdette Long Memorial 
Prize of $100 for an architectural 
rendering was awarded to Otto Eggers, 
partner of John Russell Pope, for a 
rendering in sepia ink of the front 
elevation of the National Archives 
Building at Washington, D. C. This 
noteworthy building was recently de- 
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Colt Rising”—Sculpture in ebony by 
Heinz Warneke shown at the Archi- 
tectural League Show. The figure is 
about 21 inches long and 17 inches high 


signed and completed by Pope’s firm. 

The Henry O. Avery Prize for 
Sculpture went to Berta Margoulies 
for her work “At Peace.” 

A First Honorable Mention for 
Sculpture went to William Zorach, 17 
West 9th St., New York, for a foun- 
tain of horses designed for the World’s 
Fair. 

The Second Honorable Mention for 
Sculpture was awarded to Charles 
Rudy, 240 East 20th St., New York, 
for his bas relief panel, ““Noah.” 

The Gold Medal for Craftsmanship 
was awarded to Nathaniel Choate of 
Phoenixville, Pa., for ‘‘excellence in 
the craft of stone carving and design.” 
Mr. Choate’s three entries were “South 
Sea Fisherman,” “Moroccan Goat,” 
and “Giants of Our Undeveloped Re- 
sources.” 

The Gold Medal in Decorative 
Painting was awarded to Howard 
Cook of Taos, N. M., for his work on 
various government projects. 

The jury for Architecture, Decora- 
tive Painting, and Sculpture included 
Archibald Manning Brown, Ex-Of- 
ficio Chairman, Edgar 1. Williams, 
Paul Cret, Henry R. Shepley, Thomas 
Harlan Ellett, Eugene Savage, George 
Biddle, Arthur Covey, Lee Lawrie, 
Chester Beach, Edward McCartan, 
Gilmore D. Clark, Bremer W. Pond, 
and Albert D. Taylor. 

With Archibald Manning Brown as 
Ex-Officio Chairman, the Design and 
Craftsmanship jury was made up of 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Wayland 
Gregory, Ely J. Kahn, and William C. 


Palmer. 


Photo Credits 


The photographs on pages 277 to 284 
were all taken by Silvio Zanetti with 
a few exceptions as follows: The views 
of the Edith C. Baker School at Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, on page 284, and 
Dean Donham’s residence, on page 
280, were taken by Paul J. Weber. 
The photo on page 277 of the East 
Milton Junior High School is by 
Arthur C. Haskell. 











“for EVEN LOWER 2eGcce cosZa 


bring Jenkins IRON Valves into the picture, too 





N buying IRON as well as bronze valves, a stead- 
ily increasing number of concerns are specifying 
“Jenkins”. And their records of valve maintenance 
and replacement expense show it is a sure way to cut 
valve costs to a new low. 


“The best” is not too good for large lines, where 
valve troubles are especially costly. Repairs require 
much time and labor. And, expensive service inter- 
ruptions, or new parts and replacements may be 
involved. It is economy to use valves that will stay 
on the job with the minimum of attention. 


Jenkins IRON Valves are made to do exactly that. 
They have the same characteristics...the same ability 
as the famous Jenkins Bronze Valves to give an extra- 
measure of trouble-free performance. There are good 
reasons why so many experienced valve users specify 
“Jenkins” to get the best in IRON valves. Our inter- 
esting new booklet PHOTO-FACTS gives the reasons 
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in picture form. It will pay you to write or ask your 
supply house for a copy. See what Jenkins offers... 
at the standard price of good valves. 


JENKINS CROS., 80 White St., New York; 510 Main St., Bridgeport; 
524 Atlantic Ave., Boston; 133 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia; 822 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago; JENKINS BROS., Ltd., Montreal, Can.; London, Eng. 


SEND FOR THIS IMPORTANT BOOKLET 


answer the Question 


“How are Jenkins 


IRON Valves 


better?” 





at 
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Book Reviews 


THE AMERICAN SCENE, by Samuel 
Chamberlain; 390 photographic 
postcards showing views of Boston, 
Concord, and Lexington; Cape Cod 
scenes; Connecticut; Yale Univer- 
sity; and New York Miscellany. 
Published by the Yale University 
Press in ten sets at 90c and $1.75 
per set of thirty or sixty, respec- 
tively. 


Architects and architectural students 
traveling abroad have for years picked 
up collections of excellent postcard 
views of historical architectural sub- 
jects. Until fairly recently, however, 
it was practically impossible for any- 
one traveling in America to assemble 
a similar collection of American post- 
cards that were worth anything as 
architectural reference material. 

Our old friend, Samuel Chamber- 
lain, along with many other architec- 
tural men, sensed this lack—but, un- 
like all the others, he decided to do 
something about it. He bought a good 
camera, learned how to use it, and 
fared forth over the New England 
countryside in search of material. His 
selective eye, long trained through his 
etching and sketching to spot the in- 
teresting and picturesque composition, 
was an excellent guide. When he had 
accumulated a sufficient collection, he 
arranged with the Yale University 
Press to undertake their publication 
for sale at a reasonable price, under 
the copyrighted name, “The American 
Scene.” The first set to be published 
covered Yale University at New 
Haven. Thereafter followed the Early 
Meeting Houses of Connecticut, His- 
toric Houses of Connecticut, Door- 





ways, Taverns, Public Buildings of 
Connecticut, the Connecticut coun- 


tryside, Boston, Historic Concord, 
Lexington and Cambridge, Historic 
Plymouth, Provincetown and Cape 
Cod, and finally New York City. 

All these postcards were reproduced 
in gravure with all the richness and 
detail to be found in the famous Yvon 
cards in France. In the choice of sub- 
jects, Chamberlain was guided by two 
considerations — good compositions 
and values and historical and archi- 
tectural interest. The result is a col- 
lection which is both economical and 
valuable for the architectural man. 
We foresee an ever expanding future 
for “The American Scene” both in 
territory and popularity and most cer- 
tainly hope its enterprising originator 
will live long enough to see it extend 
from coast to coast over the country 
—and over the city as well. 


ROBERT MiILLs, ARCHITECT OF THE 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT, by 
H. M. Pierce Gallagher. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 233 
pages, 644” x 9144”. $4.50. 


Long and well known has been the 
ingratitude of Republics. For almost 
one hundred years, in an unmarked 
and all but forgotten grave, has lain 
the earliest of American architects and 
likewise one of the most eminent, 
while his countrymen continually ac- 
claim his noblest structures. 

It is true that the claim of Robert 
Mills to be the first American archi- 
tect might be challenged. McComb, 
Willard, McIntire, and probably a 
number of others, all born in America, 
preceded Mills in the professional 
practice of architecture, but all these 





Our December, 1936, issue carried an article about the sample room set up for 
Government architects by Procurement Division in Washington. At that time 
lack of space prevented us from publishing this Metal Window Exhibit photo, so 


we offer it now to complete the story of this interesting Government activity 
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men had been trained in building and 
in contracting or some other branch 
of the building industry; they had 
grown into architecture, so to speak; 
McComb’s name, in fact, appears in 
the New York Directory for 1790 as 
“Bricklayer.” Robert Mills, on the 
contrary, from the very beginning was 
trained as an architect and as nothing 
else. 

After being associated with Latrobe 
on the work of the United States Cap- 
itol and with the Irish architect, 
Hoban, on the ‘President’s House,” 
and with both these and various others 
on work of divers sorts, Mills designed 
and planned as part of his individual 
practice a bewildering variety of 
structures: public buildings, such as 
court houses, town halls, hospitals, or 
asylums; prisons, churches, banks, 
bridges, and dwellings; with Thomas 
Jefferson much work at the University 
of Virginia. 

From among the many examples of 
Mills’ work as an architect those 
which must always be considered his 
chief triumphs are the United States 
Treasury, the United States Patent 
Office, and the Washington Monu- 
ments in Baltimore and Washington; 
these monuments particularly perhaps, 
since they are regarded today, as al- 
ways, as noteworthy examples of all 
that such memorials should be. 

The author of this work has done a 
vast amount of research in order to 
make the volume possible at all. Neg- 
lect of Mills’ grave has but followed 
neglect of much of the data which 
would have been useful, and in order 
to complete the record, recourse was 
had to every imaginable source of in- 
formation. 

Occupying the exact site selected 
for it originally, and certainly one 
of the most beautiful objects in the 
Capital City, the Washington Monu- 
ment has never been completed. The 
original drawings in the Library of 
Congress include as a base (in Mills’ 
own description) “A grand circular 
colonnaded building or rotunda, 250 
feet in diameter and 100 feet high, 
from which springs an obelisk shaft 
70 feet at the base and 500 feet high, 
making a total of 600 feet.” This 
rotunda (or crypt), originally in- 
tended as a mausoleum for Washing- 
ton, would have been in effect a sort 
of Pantheon, adorned, as was intended, 
with statuary and symbolism of every 
kind. The author of this work ex- 
presses the hope that the original plan 
may even yet be carried out, but 
many will feel that the Monument as 
it is could not be improved upon. Its 
sheer simplicity is in fact its greatest 
charm, and its dignified severity is 
highly symbolic of him whom the 
Monument commemorates. Ralph 
Adams Cram considers it “the noblest 
architectural structure in the U. S.” 


